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REPORT 


UNEMPLOYMENT ENQUIRY COMMITTEE, 
CHAPTER I. 


PRELIMINARY. 

We the undersigned members of the Unemployment 
Enquiry Committee, beg to submit the following Report:— 

I. At a meeting of the Legislative Council held on the 22nd 
April 1926, Mr. T. Kumara Pillai, Member for Kalculam cum 
Vilavancode, moved the following resolution. “ In view of 
the increase in the number of unemployed in the State, a Com¬ 
mittee be appointed to inquire into and report on measures to 
remedy the evil ”. Government accepted the resolution and in 
their Proceedings R. Dis. No. 1730 of 1926/G. A. dated 2nd 
October 1926 and sanctioned the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into the problem of unemployment in the State and to 
suggest remedial measures. The composition of the Committee 


is follows:— 




y 


Messrs. C. V. Chandrasekharan, M. A. (Oxon), F. R. H. 

S., Professor of History and Economics, 
H. H. the Maha Raja’s College of Arts, 
temporarily Professor of English, H. H. the 
Maharaja’s College of Science, Trivandrum 
( President ). 

__ I. C. Chacko, B. A., B. Sc., A. R. S. M., A. R. 

—-- —■——C. S., Director of.Industries. 

Changanacherr-y K. Parameswaran Pillai, B. A., 
B. L„ High CouxLVakil. 

T. Kumara Pillai, M. L. C. ^ 

M. Subramonia Pillai, M. L. C 

G. P. T.,1881. 150, 17-12-1103, 
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The first two are officials appointed by Government and the 
last three were elected by the non-official members of the 
Legislative Council from among themselves. Mr. K. Parames- 
waran Pillai resigned his seat on the Committee in June 1927 
when he was appointed Puisne Judge of the High Court. 
The non-official members of the Legislative Council elected 
Mr. K. P. Nilakanta Pillai, B. A., B. L., in his place and he 
took his seaton the Committee on the 13th August 1927, As 
the terms of reference were rather vague, the President re¬ 
quested the Government in his letter dated 13th October 1926 
to indicate the scope of the inquiry more definitely. In reply 
Government ordered in their letter R. O. C. No.. 5422/26/ 
G. A. dated 21st October 1926 that the Committee was to 
confine its investigation to unemployment among the educated 
classes in the State. It may be noted that this decision was in 
accordance with the trend of the debate in the Legislative 
Council on Mr. T. Kumara Pillai's resolution. 

2. At its first meeting held on the 5th November 1926, the 
Committee appointed a Sub-Committee composed of the 
President, Messrs. I. C. Chacko and T. Kumara Pillai to draft 
a questionnaire. The draft questionnaire prepared by the Sub- 
Committee was discussed and approved with modifications by 
the Committee. A copy of the questionnaire issued is appended 
to the Report. It was printed in English, Tamil and Malayalam 
and copies were sent to 770 persons including Heads of 
Departments, members of the Legislative Council and the Sri 
Mulam Popular Assembly, prominent retired officials, heads of 
educational institutions, co-operative societies and municipalities, 
representatives of English and Indian banks and other firms in 
the State, planters, leading vakils and medical practitioners and 
prominent Travancoreans living outside the State. 138 persons 
sent their replies to the questionnaire. The Committee gathered 
oral evidence by examining 64 witnesses .at the following 
centres:—Peermade, Kottayam, Aiwa ye, Alleppcy, Mavelikara, 
Quilon, Nagercoil and Trivandrum During their tours the 
Committee visi ted the Agricujti wfflSchool at Alwaye, the Rama 
Varma Dfawntg' MlTl’amting School at Mavelikara and the 
Carpentry School at Quilon and the President also visited the 
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Workshops of Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield at the kind 
invitation of Mr. L. A. Lampard. 

3. As we desired to have a copy each of the whole of the 
written and oral evidence to enable us to study it and frame our 
conclusions and recommendations, it was resolved at the meeting 
held on 20th October 1927 to request Government to arrange 
for its printing and publication. The reply of Government 
deciding against the printing and publication of the evidence, in 
view apparently of its vast size, was received on the 26th 
December 1927. It was therefore found necessary to prepare 
four type-written copies and this inevitably caused further delay. 
A type-written copy of the oral evidence and the original copies 
of all the written evidence and memoranda received are sub¬ 
mitted along with this report. 

4. The Committee held 13 meetings and was on tour for 
19 days. There were 18 sittings for taking oral evidence. At 
our penultimate session lasting forfive days we considered and 
passed the Draft Report. 

5. We desire to express our obligation to all our corres¬ 
pondents and witnesses, official and non-official, for the un¬ 
grudging help which they rendered to us in the conduct of our 
investigation. Their names will be found in Appendix E. 

6. We would also record our appreciation of the zeal and 
energy displayed by our Secretary, Mr. R. Sankara Aiyer. In 
the collection of facts and the tabulation of figures and in 
the efficient conduct of the numerous clerical duties involved 
Mr. Sankara Aiyer’s services were found to be very valuable. 

7. We may be permitted to thank the Government for the 
very satisfactory arrangements they were kind enough to make 
for the conduct of our work and for our tours. 

8. At the meeting of the Committee held on the 8th April 
1928 the following resolution was passed: “That the members 
of the Committee do place on record their grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment of the work of the President who cheerfully bore the brunt 
of their labours and who found time in the midst of his many 
heavy duties to draft the Report”. 



CHAPTER II. 


SCOPE OP INQUIRY AND EXTENT OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT- 

9. As set forth in the Preliminary Chapter, the problem 
which we have been called upon to investigate is not the general 

problem of unemployment in the State, but 

Scope of In- the smaller, narrower problem concerning 
quity. those who have received education in our 

schools and colleges. We shall discuss in 
this chapter whether unemployment does in fact exist among this 
group of people and, if so, in what form and to what extent. 

10. But before we enter upon this discussion, the question 
arises “Who are the educated classes”? Or to put the question 
in another form, “What is the standard of educational attainments 
to be fixed as the minimum qualification for the purpose of our 
inquiry” ? This question was raised prominently in the course of 
our oral examination of the Director of Public Instruction, who 
held the view that the unemployed Vernacular School Leaving 
Certificate holder should not be included in the category of the 
“ educated unemployed” because he had received only the mi¬ 
nimum of education necessary “for ordinary living”. There is 
much to be said in support of this view of the scope of our in¬ 
quiry. The primary stage lays the foundation of education and 
the Middle School stage provides the bare minimum mental equip¬ 
ment and training indispensable for every citizen, male or female, 
and for every kind of occupation in the economic life of the com¬ 
munity. The two stages together form what is generally called 
elementary education which is universal and compulsory in the 
progressive countries of the modern world. 

11. Further, the problem of the unemployed V. S. L. C. 
holder stands in many respects on a different footing from the 
problem of the unemployed E. S. L. C. holder and the college 

Lhite cm abbreviations. ~ : ' 

V. B. L. C. Vernacular b'chuol Leaving Certificate. 

E. s. L. 0. English School Leaving Certificate, 
y, H- Vernacular Higher Examination. 
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graduate. He is far less expensively educated than the latter. 
His investment on education is so small that it cannot be said to 
count as an important factor in determining his choice of occu¬ 
pation. The average age at which he leaves the Vll Class being 
14, his adaptability has not been impaired to any serious extent 
by the education he has received and he can more easily turn his 
hand to one of the traditional occupations of the community. 
He can do so more easily for another reason, because in a good 
many cases he belongs to one of the occupational castes or com¬ 
munities and his father or guardian has often great facilities for 
introducing his son to his own trade. In this connection we 
must not fail to note the wide difference in social and economic 
status which often exists between the pupils in Vernacular schools 
and those in English schools. From the statistics of Travancore 
for 1101/1926 it will be seen that the number of pupils who 
belong to castes and communities which, in western countries, 
would be called “the working classes” is much greater in the 
Vernacular schools than in the English schools, the percentages 
being 24'1 and 4'7 respectively. On the other hand, 9T3 per 
cent of the pupils in English schools and colleges belong to 
classes which correspond to the middle class in western coun¬ 
tries. They are the children of more or less well-to-do agri¬ 
culturists, merchants, lawyers, Government servants, pensioners, 
teachers and other professional groups. 

12. The considerations set forth above would perhaps justify 
the exclusion of the V. S. L. C. holder from the scope of our 
inquiry. But we do not propose tosfollow this course. In the 
first place, our terms of reference, unlike those given to similar 
committees in Bengal and Madras, do not contain the expression 
the “ educated middle class” and obviously imply the inclusion 
of the V. S. L. C. holder. In the second place, it must be re¬ 
cognised that the V. S. L. Certificate can only be obtained, at 
least since 1095/1920, by securing a pass in a public examination 
and that under the Public Service Notification the V. S. L. C. 
holder is eligible for appointment as teacher in the Primary clas¬ 
ses of an English or Vernacular school and also to various sub¬ 
ordinate posts under Government. However low the educational 
standard attained by the V, S. L. C. holder may be, the con¬ 
sideration just mentioned would by itself justify his inclusion in 
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our investigation. Further, the'points of difference which have 
been urged between the Unemployed V. S. L. C. holder and the 
unemployed E. S. L. C. holder exist, though not with equal 
force or to the same degree, between the latter and the unemploy¬ 
ed intermediate or college graduate. Nor can we shut our eyes 
to the points of resemblance in the nature and causes of educated 
unemployment, be it that of the graduate, the E. S. L. C. holder 
or the V. S. L. C. holder. It need hardly be said that the un¬ 
employed among those who pass the Vernacular Higher Exami¬ 
nation are, a fortiori, included in our inquiry. Unemployment 
in the professions of Law, Medicine, Teaching and Engineering 
and among technically qualified persons will also obviously come 
within the ambit of our investigation. 

13. Unemployment among the educated classes does not 
mean destitution or failure to get any kind of work which would 

ensure a subsistence wage. Their chances 

Nature of un - of getting such employment as they would 
employment. have got if they had not been educated 

remain more or less the same as before. 
The Travancore Census Report of 1921 spoke of the increase 
in the demand for labour both skilled and unskilled as be¬ 
ing universal in the State and the evidence placed before 
us goes to show that the supply of skilled workers, such as, 
carpenters, masons etc., is by no means plentiful. If the 
educated unemployed would join the ranks of the labouring 
classes, the problem will to a large extent solve itself. But 
owing to various objective and subjective causes, which we do 
not go into in this chapter, they are not prepared to do so. 

14. The problem, as we see it, is the failure of numbers of 
young men and women of various educational qualifications to 
get the kind of work the earnings of which will fairly correspond 
to the efforts and sacrifices involved in acquiring those qualifica¬ 
tions and to the standard of living customary in the grade of so¬ 
ciety to which they belong. That unemployment in this sense 
exists to a considerable extent is clearly established by the facts 
and figures which we have been able to gather. This conclusion 
is supported by the unanimous testimony of those who have 
favoured us with their answers to our questionnaire or appeared 
before us to give evidence. 
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15. The data available and the materials that we were able 

to collect are too imperfect for measuring the 
Exlent of tin- extent of unemployment with any approach 
employment. to accuracy. We shall attempt a rough es¬ 

timate in the following paragraphs. 

16. One valuable source of our information is derived from 
the unemployed themselves. We had a notice published in the 
Government Gazette dated 1 Oth Kumbhom 1102/22nd Febru¬ 
ary 1927 requesting educated persons who were unemployed at 
the time to (ill a simple form and send it to the office of the 
Committee. The Assistant Inspectors of Vernacular Schools, 
Tahsildars, and the Honorary Organisers of Co-operative 
Societies were requested to give wide publicity to the notice in 
the areas under their jurisdiction and to obtain and forward any 
forms received by them. 1312 forms were received. Of this 
number, 321 are from individuals who, though they had been 
at school, had failed to pass any public examination. Excluding 
them, we get 1312—321 or 991. The actual number is un¬ 
doubtedly larger than this. There is no doubt that a con¬ 
siderable number of the unemployed had either not seen the 
form or did not care to fill it and send it to us. Nevertheless, 
the forms received yield, as we shall show later, useful results. 

1 7. A more reliable estimate of the number seeking employ¬ 
ment is obtained from the figures given below of the total . annual 
output from 1097-1101/1922-1926 of Travancoreans with ed¬ 
ucational qualifications of all kinds, graduates, E. S. L. C. 
holders, V. H. and V. S. L. C. holders, qualified persons 
leaving technical and commercial schools, Sanskrit schools and 
Ayurveda schools. 

Year. No. of qualified men. 

1097/1922 3451 

1098/1923 3458 

1099/1924 3437 

. 1100/1925 3482 

1101/1926 3739 

Deducting the average number of B. L’s enrolling them¬ 
selves as vakils, the average for those five years is 3483 or say 
3.500, and this figure may be taken to represent approximately 
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the number of persons with educational qualifications seeking 
employment every year. The V. S. L. C. holders form 29 per 
cent of this number. 

18. The field of employment for this number lies mainly in 
Government service (including teaching in Government schools) 
or service under private companies and firms and the professions 
of law, teaching, medicine, engineering and may we say, 
journalism. 

19. Heads of Government departments and offices had kindly 
supplied us with statistics regarding the sanctioned number of 
posts of different grades open to the educated classes in their 
respective departments or offices and the number of vacancies 
arising in such posts annually during the last 10 years. Using 
these figures as our data, we found that the average number of 
non-gazetted posts of different grades of superior service in the 
various departments and offices 'for ten years from 1092-1101/ 
1917-1926 was 13600. The average number of vacancies 
occurring in such posts during the period was 5'8 or roughly 
6 per cent. Assuming that a new appointment was made in 
every vacancy, the average number of persons that can be an¬ 
nually absorbed in Government service is 6 per cent of 13600 
or 816 or say 820. 

20. Teaching in private colleges and schools is the second 
large field of employment. The average of the total number of 
teachers in private colleges and schools in the State during 
1097-1101/1922-1926 was 8126. Assuming the average rate 
of vacancies occurring here also to be 6 per cent, the average 
number of persons who can get employment in such institutions 
is roughly 480. 

21. It is more difficult to compute the number of appointments 
available every year in the banks, commercial and industrial 
firms and the planting estates. In spite of repeated requests, 
definite information regarding the actual number of posts avail¬ 
able and the vacancies arising has not been received from all the 
private organised bodies in the State which employ in the cleri¬ 
cal or technical line men with educational qualifications of one 
kind or another. The impression which we formed in our 
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tour and from the evidence of witnesses representing such 
bodies appearing before us was that they attached little im¬ 
portance to examination qualifications. One prominent planter 
went so far as to say that he invariably preferred “unpassed 
men” and that the less “educated” a man was, the better 
character he had. Nevertheless, a fair number of educationally 
qualified Travancoreans are found to be employed in the private 
firms which have condescended to help us in our inquiry. 
Calculating on the basis of the available information, we may 
not be far wrong in estimating the number of posts available in 
private firms at 2000. Assuming the percentage of vacancies 
to be the same as in Government departments, the number of 
vacancies likely to occur every year is 120. As a fair know¬ 
ledge of English and good handwriting are the essential quali¬ 
fications for these posts, they are generally filled either by 
Intermediates, E. S. L. C. holders or those who leave school 
without obtaining a certificate. It will not, we hope, be an 
over-estimate to fix upon 50 per cent or roughly 60 of these 
posts as available for educationally qualified persons. 

22. From the figures available for 5 years from 1097/1922, 
the annual rate of increase in the number of those who enter 
the legal profession is 50, 30 B. L.’s and 20 second grade 
pleaders. We leave out the annual output of medical men and 
engineers in private practice as too small to affect our calcula¬ 
tion. It is however interesting to find that nearly 100 Travan¬ 
coreans were studying in the Medical Schools of the Madras 
Presidency in 1925-26: — 

Royapuram 23, Tanjore31, Coimbatore 19, Vizag 1, 
Madura 9, Lady Willingdon School 10. 

We are unable to ascertain even approximately the number 
of Travancoreans who obtain employment outside Travancore 
and leave the State. There are, we guess from general report, 
nearly 100 Travancoreans in employment at Calcutta, nearly 
400 at Bombay and perhaps a greater number in the Madras 
Presidency. The wider scope and the freer life in British India 
attract an increasing' number every year, especially graduates. 
But ewe believe we are right in saying that the number is yet too 
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sm^ll to relieve the situation at home. Putting the above men¬ 
tioned calculations together, we get the following estimate of the 
extent of unemployment. 


No. seeking employment every year ... 3500 

No. absorbed in Government service 820 

,, Private Colleges and Schools ... 480 . 

„ Other private service ... 60 

Total number finding employment ... 1360 

No. unemployed ... 2140 


23. The forms received from the 

unemployed, 

vhen ana- 

lysed and tabulated, throw 

much light o 

n the comparative extent 

of unemployment among the 

different sections of the 

educated 

classes. 






No. Percentage. 

Graduates 


58 

4-4 

Intermediates 


19 

1-4 

E. S, L. C. holders 


260 

19-8 

V. S. L. C. holders 


524 

39-9 

Vernacular Higher 


38 

2-9 

Sanskrit tests 


48 

37 

Technical tests 

... 

44 

3-4 

Unpassed 


321 

24-5 

Total 

... 

1312 


If we can argue from 

the above figures, based a 

s they are 


on the forms received, we infer that unemployment prevails in 
the descending order among the following sections: 

(l) V S.'L. C. holders, (2) Unpassed men, (3) E. S. 
L. C. holders and (4) Graduates. 

24. Another source of information was the registers of ap¬ 
plications received in Government offices during the years 
1099, 1100 and 1101 /1924, 1925 and 1926. At our request, 
heads of departments and offices were good enough to send the 
registers to our office for reference. A few minor departments 
and offices informed us that registers were not maintained. A 
dear indication of the extent and proportion of unemployment 






may be obtained by taking the average of the number of appli¬ 
cations received in a few major departments of Government 
during the last three years for a few typical appointments. 



25. The number of graduates produced in 1101/1926 was 
more than double the number produced in 1097/1922 and more 
than 4 times the number produced in 
Graduates. 1092/1917. The average annual output of 
graduates (Pass and Honours) for the 3 
years 1099-1101/1924-1926 for which accurate figures are 
available is 250. This includes the number of those who 
qualify by passing the September Examinations for which only 
approximate figures can be had. The average annual output of 
B. L’s, enrolled as vakils for the last 3 years, is 30 and de¬ 
ducting this we obtain 220 as the average number of gradu¬ 
ates seeking employment every year. Taking the average of the 
number of appointments in Government service and in depart¬ 
mental and private schools for which graduate qualification is 
prescribed and calculating the vacancies arising at 6 % of this 
number, we find that the number of posts available for gradu¬ 
ates is roughly 100. In other words, only 100 out of 220 
graduates seeking employment are likely to be absorbed in 
Government service or in the schools. The percentage of the 
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unemployed among graduates is therefore approximately 55. 
Out of this number we have to make an allowance for the 
number of Travancore graduates who secure employment every 
year in British India and Ceylon. We believe that the number 
is by no means negligible but we are unable to make even an 
approximate estimate. We must also allow for the increasing 
number of graduates who are competing with undergraduates 
and are readily accepting inferior posts on Rs. 25 or Rs. 20 per 
mensem in Government or private service. Even when all 
possible allowances have been made, the extent of graduate 
unemployment is certainly disquieting. The situation, serious 
enough as it is, will grow worse and worse as one year succeeds 
another, unless the supply adjusts itself or is adjusted to the 
normal demand. But of this later. 

26. The last 15 years have witnessed an unusually rapid 
expansion of secondary education in the State. The number 
of English Secondary Schools of all grades 

E. S. L. C. has increased from 72 in 1913 to 220 in 
holders . 1927 or by more than three times. The 

rate of increase is much greater than in British India. The 
number of pupils in the VI Form, the highest class in a secon¬ 
dary school, has also more than trebled, increasing from 1225 in 
1913 to 4036 in 1926. The number of E. S. L. Certificates 
issued in 1926 is more than double the number issued in 1917, 
while the number declared eligible for College admission in 
1926 is nearly treble the number in 1917. There was a sudden 
jump in the figures in 1922. The number of E. S. L. Certifi¬ 
cates issued in that year rose by 60 per cent and the number 
declared eligible for college admission rose by 100 per cent 
over the figures of the previous year. We shall refer to this 
point again in the next chapter but here we may say that this 
sudden increase has undoubtedly aggravated the acuteness of the 
problem during the last five years. It is also interesting to 
notice that the increase in the number of “ eligibles ” in 1922 is 
reflected in the increase in the number of graduates in 1926 and 
it is therefore indirectly accountable for the increase of unemploy¬ 
ment among graduates as well. 
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27. Calculations similar to those made for graduates yield 
the following results : 

Average annual output of E. S. L. C. holders seeking 
employment . • 1760 

Approximate number likely to be absorbed in Govern¬ 
ment service and in private schools .. 440 

Thus only about 25 per cent of the E. S. L. holders 
seeking employment every year can be absorbed in Government 
service or as teachers in private schools. Even if a generous 
allowance is made for the number likely to be absorbed in cleri¬ 
cal- employment in business firms, banks, etc., the situation is 
certainly very acute among the E. S. L. C. holders. To a 
much greater extent than in the case of graduates they are 
crowding into posts not originally meant for them at all. They 
are competing with the V. S. L. C. holders for teachers’ posts in 
Vernacular Schools a t nd offering themselves for appointment as 
constables, mochees or attenders. 

28. While in secondary and university education there was 
great expansion during the last 10 years, vernacular middle. 

school education seems to have been gradu- 

V. S. L. C. ally recovering during this period from a 
holders. wave of expansion which it experienced in 

the previous decade. The number of pupils 
in the 7th class of Vernacular Middle schools in 1926 is actually 
1000 less than in 1917. The practice of issuing certificates to 
all candidates who sat for the public examination was abolished 
in 1095/1920 and from that year certificates were issued only to 
candidates who were successful in the public examination. 
This was a wholesome change from our point of view, because 
it considerably reduced the number of V. S. L. C. holders 
seeking employment. The number of certificates issued declined 
from 6109 in 1094/1919 to 744 in 1095/1920 and the number 
issued in 1 101/1926 was 300 less than in 1096/1921. We 
are therefore justified in concluding that among V. S. L. C. 
holders the annual number seeking employment has decreased 
since 1920. Taking the three years 1099-1101 /1924-1926, 
the average annual output of V. S. L. C. holders is 1012 which, 
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it may be noted, is 750 less than the number of E. S. L, C. 
holders. As regards the number of posts available for V. S. L. C. 
holders, it is difficult to make calculations similar to those which 
we attempted for graduates and E. S. L. C. holders. In their 
case, the situation is complicated by the competition of E. S. L.C. 
holders and unpassed men. From the figures supplied by heads 
of departments it is found that taking the last 3 years the average 
number of V. S. L. C’s absorbed in Government service is 
about 1 50. The number of teachers’ posts in private schools 
available every year for V. S. L. C. holders is estimated to be 
about 300. The percentage of V. S. L. C. holders likely to be 
absorbed works out to be 38. Though this percentage is higher 
than that of E. S. L.C. holders, it must be remembered that 
the former unlike the latter have little or no scope for employment 
outside the State. 

29. The number of B. L’sAand pleaders practising in the 
courts of the State has increased from 1105 in 1922 to 1640 in 

1927 or nearly 50 percent. The number 

Lawyers. of B. L’s. and first grade pleaders increased 

in . the last six years from 436 to 700 
and the number of second-grade pleaders from 669 to 940. 
Comparing the figures in the Census Reports of 1901, 1911, and 
1921, it is seen that the number of persons following the profes¬ 
sion increased by 66 - 6 per cent during the first decade and 75'6 
per cent during the second decade. The increase in the Madras 
Presidency during the decade (1911-1921) was only 34 per 
cent. According to the figures contained in the volumes on the 
statistics of Travancore the total number of suits and appeals has 
increased since 1 097/1922 only by about 12 per cent. The in¬ 
crease in the volume of litigation is quite disproportionate to the 
increase in the number of lawyers and it has actually been de¬ 
creasing since 1100/1925. 

30. From these figures and from the almost unanimous testi¬ 
mony of our witnesses and from the fact that B. L’s. of 3 or 4 
years’ standing are seen accepting clerical appointments on Rs. 25 
or Rs. 30 per mensem, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the 
legal profession is very much over-crowded. There is-obviously 
an enormous extent of underemployment and consequent lowness 
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•of remuneration. The acute distress of numbers of junior lawyers 
would be revealed if we could estimate the average annual in¬ 
come in the profession. But the data for getting at this informa¬ 
tion are insufficient, and we are unable to make an estimate. 

31. Most of our witnesses are of opinion that persons pos¬ 
sessing special qualifications (industrial, agricultural or commer¬ 
cial) are able to secure suitable employ- 
Technically ment. But this view needs qualification. 

qualified men. The Commercial School at Alleppey is very 

popular and its strength has increased from 
27 in 1921 to 152 in 1927. The Headmaster of the school 
assured us that a .majority of his old students had been 
absorbed by the various mercantile firms, European and 
Indian, of Alleppey itself. Some are working in other 
places in Travancore on a decent pay, and one of them had 
risen within three years from the post of a Short-hand 
Typist to that of head clerk in a big European tea estate, 
About a score of students had gone to Bombay and were re¬ 
ceiving salaries ranging from Rs. 80 to Rs. 150. More than 20 
of the old students of the school are in the Federated Malay States 
holding decent jobs. One adventurous old student is in service in 
British East Africa on a pay of Rs. 250 per mensem. All this is 
very satisfactory. The heads of a few business firms at Alleppey 
told us that their demand for the product of the school would 
increase if its quality could be improved. Though there is 
little or no unemployment now among those trained in this school, 
the Headmaster feared that in about five years more the supply 
might become excessive. The Sri Mulam Technical School at 
Trivandrum has had a more chequered career. The school 
began by training men for whom there was no demand. 
Students had to be attracted for its classes by scholarships and 
stipends and reduction of fees. In spite of these attractions, the 
number of admissions in the Mechanical Overseer Class came 
down from 21 in 1921 to 5 in 1924 and in the Fitters’ Class 
from 21 in 1921 to 10 in 1924: The fall was mainly due to 
the failure of the trained students to get employment In 1925 
the constitution of the school was revised and a Civil Overseers’ 
Class and a Maistries’Class were formed. The Fitters’ Class 
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was abolished. The Public Works Department readily provided’ 
employment for men trained in these classes in their work esta¬ 
blishment. The present popularity of the school is mainly due to 
the ease with which the men trained in the Civil Engineering 
side can be absorbed by the P. W. D. The history of this 
school serves as a good object lesson for the enthusiasts of tech¬ 
nical education. 

32. The Carpentry and Smithery School at Quilon was 
specially intended to attract pupils from the Kammala Com¬ 
munity. But there were very few applicants for admission from 
this community. The actual strength of the school was only 
half the sanctioned strength in the first two years of its existence. 
The rates of stipends paid to the students were consequently 
increased to attract more pupils and the school became more 
popular. We visited the school and saw the arrangements 
under the guidance of the Director of Industries. We were told 
that the pupils were attracted by the stipends and rarely had any 
intention of setting up as carpenters. A good number of them 
left in the middle of the course when they succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing some Government appointment. This is surprising in view 
of the great demand for carpenters in the State and the com¬ 
paratively high wages which a carpenter can command in the 
market. 

33. The School of Arts at Trivandrum provides instruction 
in three crafts, namely, ivory carving, pottery and silver work 
besides drawing and painting. V. S. L.C. holders and those 
who have passed the III Form in an English school are given 
stipends on admission. It is believed that many of those who 
learn ivory carving and silver work in the school follow these 
trades as the employees of the ivory and silver-ware shops at 
Trivandrum. There are, however, numerous instances of pupils 
joining the handicraft classes as stipendiaries merely for the sake 
of the stipends or for becoming drawing masters in schools. 

Of the 46 technical schools in receipt of grants-in-aid from 
the Department of Industries 41 are intended for the teaching 
of cotton weaving. No minimum qualification is prescribed for 
admission into these schools and the boys trained in them follow 
their trades either on their own account or as employees of 
master workmen. 
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34. Thanks to the remarkably rapid spread of female 
education in Travancore, we enjoy the peculiar distinction 

denied to the unemployment committees 
Women. appointed in British India of having to 

consider the problem as it affects a con¬ 
siderable number of the girls and young women who receive 
education in our schools and colleges. The number of women 
students in the colleges in 1 1 01 /1926 was 232, which is four 
times the number in 1092/1917. (In England, we may mention 
in passing, the number of women students in the universities 
increased during the last 50 years from 70 to more than 9000.) 
The number of girls in English schools has increased from 
3019 in 1092/191 7 to 9585 in 1102/1927, i. e„ by more than 
300%. In Vernacular schools the increase during the same 
period was more than 200% and in Special schools the number 
increased from 822 to 1324. More than 30% of the total 
strength of our schools and colleges are girls. There are two 
women taking the course in the Law College and 1 5 women in 
the Madras Medical College. 

35. Taking the figures for the 3 years 1099-1101/1924- 
1926, the average annual output seeking employment is as 


follows :— 

Graduates ... 10 

E. S. L. C. holders • ■ • 40 

Vernacular Higher Examination 40 

V. S. L. C. holders ... 270 

Music, needle-work and other 

special qualifications 90 

Total 450 


The total number of women engaged in teaching in the 
departmental and private schools is roughly 2,500. The number 
of vacancies likely to arise every year, estimated at 6 per cent, 
is 150. The percentage of employment is therefore 33'3. 
We have not included all the posts available for women in the 
Education department and in the private schools. About 580 
of such posts are now filled by men. If these posts also can be 
considered to be ultimately available, the number of vacancies 
will be 184, and the percentage of employment 40 - 8. 



If, however, we exclude, the V. S. L. C. holders and 
women with special qualifications and consider the graduates and 
the E. S. L. C. holders alone, the number seeking employment 
annually is 50 and the number of annual vacancies likely to 
occur in posts on Rs. 15-40 and above available to women 
is 40. 

36. In Trivandrum a lady graduates’ association has been 
formed to agitate for the recognition by Government of women’s 
claims to appointment in all departments of the public service. 
A deputation has waited on the Dewan and the Government 
have decided to throw open to qualified women certain appoint¬ 
ments for which they were hitherto not selected. We welcome 
the announcement of this decision by the Dewan in his last 
Assembly Address because we are convinced that unemployed 
women graduates stand in need of some measure of immediate 
relief. But we feel bound to say that any sweeping change of 
policy in this direction may give an artificial stimulus to female 
education and in the long run create a worse situation both for 
qualified women and for qualified men. 

37. The girls receiving education in the English schools 
and colleges of the State belong 'mainly to the two advanced 
communities, the Nairs and the Christians. The pernicious 
custom of early marriage is not prevalent among the Nairs and is 
dying out among the Syrian Christian families of the State. 
Marriage usually takes place in these communities in the ages 
of 15 or 16. The later the age, tha more difficult it becomes 
to find suitable husbands and women graduates rarely succeed • 
in getting married. The consequence is that they look for 
employment as eagerly as men do. In fact, it is the difficulty of 
finding suitable husbands on the one hand and the hope of 
getting an appointment on the other which induces parents in 
most cases to send their daughters to the colleges. A degree 
makes the daughter as valuable in the parents’ eyes as a son. 
We do not wish to depreciate the enthusiasm shown for higher 
education but we cannot shut our eyes to the plain facts of the 
situation. A change in the attitude of parents towards female 
education is urgently needed. 



38. We have now surveyed all the facts We Were able to 
gather regarding the extent 'of unemployment. Not only is it 
very acute but it is far more acute than in the provinces of 
British India in which the problem has been investigated. In 
Madras, for instance, the Unemployment Committee stated in its 
report that the proportion of educated men seeking employment to 
the demand for them was roughly two to one. In Travancore, 
as we have shown, it is more nearly 3 to I. In view of the 
smaller size and resources of the State and the proportionately 
greater number of educated persons seeking :employment, this is 
as might be expected. 



CHAPTER III. 

CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

39. The problem under investigation is by no means 
peculiar to Travancore. It is an All-India problem. Nearly 
ten years ago, the report of the Sadler 
An AU-India Commission commented on the gravity of 
problem. the situation in Bengal. In pursuance of 

a resolution carried in the Legislative 
Council, the Government of Bengal appointed a committee in 
1922 with the Director of Industries as Chairman “to investi¬ 
gate the problem of unemployment among the educated middle 
classes in Bengal and to suggest remedial measures .’ In its 
valuable report presented in November 1924, the Committee 
stated : “We have been greatly impressed by the acuteness of 
the problem and the urgent necessity for the adoption of 
measures for the alleviation and removal of the present distress 
and for the prevention of any,aggravation of the present condition 
of affairs in the future. ” In 1926, there was a lively debate on 
the question in the Indian Legislative Assembly, as the result of 
which the Government of India addressed the various local 
Governments in May 1926. The Madras Legislative Council 
discussed the subject in August 1925 and the Government of 
Madras appointed a Committee of inquiry with the late Sir 
G. F. Paddison, Commissioner of Labour, as President in 
February 1926 and the Committee reported in June 1927. 
In September 1926 the Bombay Government directed the 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence to collect 
statistics about middle class unemployment in that province. 
The Report of the Director was published in 1927. ^ In the 
United Provinces the matter was, we believe, referred to a 
committee. The Government of Mysore appointed a committee 
in January 1927 to consider the proposal to revive the Unemploy¬ 
ment Bureau which was in existence in the State a few years 
ago. In the evidence given before the Royal Agricultural 
Commission in almost every part of India which the Commission 
visited there is frequent reference to middle class Unemploy¬ 
ment and discussion of the practicability of the diversion of 
middle class youth to agriculture. Finally the subject came up 
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for discussion so recently as last February in the Council 
of State. Not a day passes without some reference to this 
obiquitous problem in the Indian newspapers. Several public 
meetings have been held and during the Congress week at 
Madras in December last a conference of the educated unem¬ 
ployed was held and several resolutions were passed. There 
are signs that public agitation on this question is passing from 
the stage of sporadic meetings and vague resolutions to the stage 
of creation of associations and organisations of the unemployed. 

40. A problem so general and widespread must obviously 
be traced to general fundamental causes affecting the whole 
country. Local conditions, it is true, may aggravate or moder¬ 
ate the effects of these general causes. Unemployment may be 
greater in acuteness and volume in one province and less in 
another. But that it is prevalent in_a more or less acute form in 
all the educationally advanced parts of the country, can no longer 
be disputed. An adequate analysis of the problem in Travan- 
core ought to reveal the fundamental causes at work in relation to 
the local conditions. 

41. From the facts and figures stated in the last chapter, it 
is perfectly clear that the number of educationally qualified 

persons seeking employment has been, in 

Supply greatly recent yea'rs, very much in excess of the 
in excess of the demand for their services. In the history 
demand . of education in the State this is a compara¬ 

tively recent phenomenon. Ten or twelve 
years ago there was not a sufficient number of Travancorean 
graduates to fill the posts falling vacant in the departments of 
Government and the Department of Education was forced to 
appoint Tamilian applicants from the east coast as teachers in 
Travancore Schools. The total number of scholars in all kinds 
of educational institutions, departmental and private, actually 
declined between 1901 and 1911 by nearly 25,000. Accor¬ 
ding to the Census Report of 1921 (P.84) the decrease was 
due to the strict enforcement of the provisions of the Education 
Code. But between 1911 and 1926 we are struck by the 
phenomenal increase in the number of pupils in schools and 
college from 1J lakhs to narely 5 lakhs. The causes of this 
over-production have to be examined. 
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42. We have in the first place to take account of the con¬ 
siderable increase in population during the last 20 or 25 years. 

Between 1901 and 1921 the population of 
Increase in Travancore increased bymore than a million. 
population. The well-to-do classes of the community 

naturally shared in this increase. From 
the statistics of Travancore, it is seen that the great majority of 
pupils in schools and colleges belong to the land-holding, the 
trading, the official and the professional classes which together 
we may call for convenience “the middle class”. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the increase in English schools and colleges 
between 1911 and 1926 of the number of pupils belonging to 
the various sections of the “middle class.” 
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43. In pre-British times the number of men absorbed by the 
administrative services and the professions was relatively insigni¬ 
ficant. The modernisation of the adminis- 
The official and tration and of the professions and the 
professional classes, practical recognition of English as the 
official language of the State in the early 
years of the 19th century created a growing demand for qualified 
men in the service and the professions. Middle class familes 
of the Tamil Brahmin, Nair and Syrian Christian communities 
were among the earliest in South India to take advantage in in¬ 
creasing numbers of the new openings offered by the introduction 
of western education in the State. These Communities and 
especially the first two have a long tradition of literacy and 
‘letters ’ and of official and professional service.^In the past 
they have shown little aptitude^for industry or tr ade.' Even the 
retail trade of the country has been mostly in the hands of 
Vellalas, Konkanis, and Muhammadans. In view of their past 
traditions and recent history, it is not a matter for surprise that 
middle class families among Tamil Brahmins, Nairs and latterly 
among Syrian Christians almost automatically send their children 
to school or college with a view to qualify them for Govern¬ 
ment service or for one of the professions. An official and 
professional class drawn mainly from the above three communi¬ 
ties has thus been formed in the course of the last 100 years. 
Once a man of this class enters Government service even as a 
petty official, his aim is to bring up his sons in his own profes¬ 
sion, His ambition is that they should get, if possible, a higher 
start in the service than he himself obtained. The sacrifices 
which he often bears and the privation which he not seldom 
suffers in the pursuit of this aim are' such as to compel our ad¬ 
miration and move our compassion. The demand in Govern¬ 
ment service which at one time, years ago, actually outran the 
supply has now naturally slackened. But the supply has not 
readily adjusted itself to the changed conditions. The educa¬ 
tionally advanced communities ought to realise that even if they 
are granted a monopoly of Government appointments, which 
they are not so unreasonable as to claim, their numbers are far 
too great for the services to absorb. Forming, as they do, the 
intelligentsia of Travancore society, their responsibilities are 
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greater and they should set an example to other communities by 
living up to higher ideals of service. In the choice of careers 
for their children they ought to lead the way by refusing to join 
in the mad rush for Government service and the over-crowded 
professions. But in the great majority of cases they follow the 
beaten path without vision, foresight and courage. 

44. Let us now turn our attention to the agriculturists. 
Travancore is par excellence, a land of small holders and the 
bulk of the educated unemployed belong, as 
The drift from might be expected, to families which obtain 
agriculture. their income more or less directly from the 

cultivation of small holdings. Owing to 
obvious causes the income so derived has become inadequate to 
meet their increased needs. In the first place, the family has 
grown considerably in size during the last 20 years. There are 
more mouths to feed and though “with every mouth God sends 
two hands”, the hands are not needed on the land and lie idle. 
The pressure of population on the cultivated land is undoubtedly 
very great. The reclamation of backwaters, the development of 
rubber and tea industries and the extension of cultivation over 
large areas of waste lands during the last two decades have 
certainly relieved the pressure but not reduced it to the necess¬ 
ary extent. Secondly, under the influence of modern ideas and 
conditions the standard of living of the cultivating class has risen. 
Their families need more clothes, new and comparatively more 
expensive forms of food, better houses, more furniture and other 
conventional necessaries than they did twenty or thirty years ago. 
Thirdly, the cost of living has greatly increased while, owing to 
lack of knowledge and organisation, the cultivator has not reaped 
his full share of the higher prices. About a hundred years ago 
“the expense of a Nair family in tolerable circumstances did not 
exceed ten or twelve rupees a month, of a Showan probably not 
more than a moiety of that sum, which with a Pulayan may still 
be reduced by half.”* These figures have to be multiplied five 
times and perhaps more to obtain the approximate figures of 
today. 

* Ward and Conner—“Memoir, of the survey of the Travancore aqa 
Cochin Stator. p. 132. . 
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45. The causes outlined above partly explain the drift from 
land and the rush into the schools and colleges of young men of 
the land-holding classes. They are compelled to leave their 
homes and their ancestral properties and to seek alternative 
sources of income. The Census Report of 1921 makes this fact 
very clear. The proportion of the population supported by agri¬ 
culture had fallen from 56 in 1911 to 54 in 1921 as the result of 
the fall in the percentage of actual workers engaged in it from 
48 to 45. Further, the percentage of dependents for the whole 
State had risen from 59 in 191 1 to 64 in 1921 and in the classes 
supported by agriculture the percentage of dependents had in¬ 
creased from 64 to 69. The fall in the percentage of actual 
workers engaged in agriculture can only be explained by the 
fact that people are abandoning agriculture for more attractive 
occupations. The disintegration of the Tarwad, the drift into 
towns and the draining away of the best talent from the villages 
are other aspects of the same phenomenon and are traceable 
partly to the operation of the causes indicated above and partly 
to the growing aspiration of the cultivating class for literary or 
quasi-liter ary occupations. 

46. Further, the evidence which we have received to the 
effect that the ordinary forms of agriculture are proving to be 
unremunerative is overwhelming. As the Director of Agri¬ 
culture says in his valuable memorandum, “Repeated cultivation 
for years will naturally reduce fertility if what is removed from 
the soil through crops is not returned to it through manure. Very 
many of our cultivators do not do this, at least to the required 
extent, and hence their income from agriculture is becoming 
less. Where, however, proper attention is paid to tire cultiva¬ 
tion and manuring of the soil, there the return has increased.” 
The causes of this state of depression in agriculture are mani¬ 
fold and complex. The small cultivator is in a state of chronic 
indebtedness and cannot command the capital required for put¬ 
ting his land to the best use. The passing of the ownership of 
land into the hands of the money lender, and the degradation of 
the peasant proprietor to the position of a tenant or lease-holder 
was noted as a general tendency by our witnessses. The diffi¬ 
culties in obtaining green manure and the absence of irrigation 
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facilities except in South Travancore have also been prominently 
mentioned. To quote Dr. Kunjan Pillai again, “ the facilities 
which once existed for manuring the soil are fast disappearing. 
The waste lands from which green manure used to be collected 
no longer exist to the extent required. The strict enforcement 
of the rules regarding forest conservancy which is absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the country has made it difficult for 
ryots to collect green manure from the reserved forests.” The 
paucity of grazing grounds and the decline of the subsidiary oc¬ 
cupations and the land revenue policy and methods of assessment 
followed by Government are also among the causes mentioned 
by our witnesses. Finally, we may also note the increasing sub¬ 
division and fragmentation of holdings which have been aggrava¬ 
ted by the operation of the Nair, Veil ala and Ezhava partition 
laws. We shall revert to this topic in the next chapter but here 
we may say that the cry of “back to the land ” as a remedy for 
middle class unemployment will fall flat unless it is clearly demon¬ 
strated that agriculture as a vocation for middle class youths will 
pay and unless more land is made available and substantial in¬ 
ducements are offered. 

47. Until about 15 years ago, we may repeat, a graduate on 
taking his degree easily got what he would have considered a 
decent appointment in Government service. 

The Vocational The great majority of matriculates and V. 
value of education. S. L. C. holders were also easily absorbed 
in Government or private service. This 
was a clear enough demonstration of the vocational value of 
education and all classes and communities rushed in f or it. The 
investment was small and spread over a number of years, the 
prospect seemed more or less certain and satisfactory and 
education became as a wit said a “cottage industry." The 
situation has now changed but education has not yet recovered 
from the rather artificial stimulus which it received when it 
plainly served as the antechamber of Government employment. 
It is a familiar criticism of our educational system that it is too 
“literary and cultural.” On the other hand, Mr. Mayhew, an 
experienced educationalist, contends that it is mainly vocational 
and grossly utilitarian. “ In actual fact”, he says, “our high 
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schools and colleges suffer not for want of vocational training, 
but for their concentration on training of a definitely vocational 
but very limited type. Essentially practical and utilitarian, they 
have aimed at the production of Government officials, lawyers, 
doctors, and commercial clerks and within this narrow range 

they have succeeded remarkably well -'_They have trained 

their students to earn a living in occupations congenial to 
their traditions and antecedents and increased in number and 
attractiveness by British administration. ” * There is 
considerable force in this view. Several of our witnesses de¬ 
plored the scramble for Government service and looked about 
desperately for measures to destroy its fatal attractiveness. 
But do what you will, Government service will ' retain 
its attractions in the conditions of Travancore to-day. A 
safe and steady income, comparative lack of strain and stress, 
a pension for old age, opportunities for leisure, and 
chances of promotion to positions of dignity, power and in¬ 
fluence — advantages such as these will remain even if 
salaries are reduced and officers ‘sacked’ as quickly for 
incompetence, inefficiency or corruption as in a business firm. 

48. The excess of supply over demand has been partly 
caused by the eagerness for education displayed by castes and 
communities which till quite recently were 
Social and poli- content to follow their hereditary or tradi- 
tical awakening. tional occupations and were more or less in¬ 
different to the value of education. This 
phenomenon is of far reaching importance for the future of the 
country and we shall refer to it again in the next chapter. Here 
we are concerned with it only as one of the causes of “educated 
unemployment”. Two kinds of communities are affected by this 
awakening. One kind includes those like the Syrian Catholics 
or the Malayala Brahmins or the Muhammadans who possess a 
high social and economic status but who for lack of education 
are denied or have to deny themselves a corresponding share of 
influence in politics and administration. The other kind consists 
of the Ezhavas, the artisan classes and what Mahatma Gandhi 


* Afeyhew - “ The Education of India " — p- 
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called “ the suppressed classes”, the backward and the depres¬ 
sed and the untouchable. For the former, education is the 
means by which they hope to secure a just share of political 
power and representation in the services. For the latter, edu¬ 
cation means much more than this; it is the door to a new earth 
and a new heaven. It is the instrument of emancipation from the 
social and economic subjection which the caste system has im¬ 
posed upon them. It is a way of escape from hard and exhaust¬ 
ing toil or servile and degrading labour. No wonder that 
barbers and washermen and field labourers have begun to put 
their children into shirts and to send them to school. During 
the year 1101 jl 926 M. E. 47 per cent of the pupils in English 
schools and 24' 1 per cent in Vernacular schools belonged to 
these classes and in the colleges their percentage was 7. This 
tendency has been actively helped and accelerated by the policy 
of Government. Most of our witnesses have questioned the 
wisdom of this policy. They admit that its effects are at present 
negligible but they deplore its ultimate consequences. They fear 
that it will tend to unsettle the labour market and disturb the 
economic equilibrium of society by creating a serious maladjust¬ 
ment of the supply of labour as between different occupations. 
Education, we were told, gives the children of these classes 
false notions of themselves and engenders in them contempt for 
their less fortunate fellows. They decline to take to the 
traditional callings of their fathers and run about in vain seeking 
office jobs and living upon their relatives. “The cult of the 
shirt", as the Dewan said in his last Assembly Address, “ is an 
inexorable bar to manual labour.” One concession granted 
about four years ago allowing the full-fee and half-fee conces¬ 
sions to children of depressed and backward classes has come in 
for severe criticism. Our witnesses were strongly in favour of 
putting a brake on the education of those classes and of devising 
means to check their tendency to abandon traditional callings. 
We agree with much of this criticism and we shall consider the 
educational reforms necessary for checking the tendencies noted 
above. But on the broad question involved, we cannot endorse 
the view expressed by our witnesses. Travancore like the rest 
of India is passing through a period of economic transition in 
which the caste organisation of occupations and economic life is 
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breaking down and a new stable organisation more adapted to 
modern conditions has not yet taken its place. Government and 
public opinion can best help this process of social evolution by 
giving vigorous support to the education and uplift of the masses. 
The evils noticed by our witnesses belong to the period of tran¬ 
sition and will disappear in course of time. They are symptoms 
of the new awakening and the emergence of social ambition and 
self-respect among the masses, sunk in age-long subjection. As 
the Director of Public Instruction said in the course of his evi¬ 
dence before us, “ It is as important for the country’s sake that 
those with poor mental equipment should be educated as that the 
clever ones should. The latter will get education somehow or 
other in life. It is the mentally and physically depressed that 
should have education. It is very dangerous for the country to 
leave such men without education. ” 

49. A powerful aggravating cause of the present situation is 
the lowering of educational standards that has taken place during 
the last 10 or 15 years. The School 
Deterioration in Leaving Certificate superseded the old Ma- 
educational stand- triculation Examination in 191 0. * As a 
ards. test of entrance to the University it proved 

quite unsatisfactory, whatever its merits may 
be in other respects. It increased the number admitted to Uni¬ 
versity classes but there was a distinct deterioration of quality. 
Stories were told of the manipulation of the school marks by 
headmasters. After several years of experimentation the scheme 
has now been virtually abandoned by the University. The in¬ 
crease in the number of pupils and the development of private 
enterprise in education created powerful vested interests. The 
public began taking an unusually active interest in education and 
newspapers were eager and ready to write leaders on the 
slaughter of the innocents. Under the combined pressure of 
these influences, the Government, the University and other edu¬ 
cational authorities and even examining boards succumbed. In 
191 7, the University decided that the Intermediate Examination 
need not be passed as a whole ; passing in parts was allowed. 
In 1920 the September examinations were introduced. They 
increase the number of graduates turned out every year by at 
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least 40 per cent. In 1923 the minimum for a pass in English 
in the Intermediate and B. A. Examinations was reduced from 
40 per cent to 35 per cent. New colleges not particularly well 
equipped arose and obtained affiliation with little difficulty. Sup¬ 
plementary pass lists and supplementary eligibility lists and 
sympathetic consideration of “hard cases” appeared to be the 
order of the day. All this reacted upon the colleges and the 
schools. Standards of admission, promotion and selection, of 
teaching and examination ; of staffing and equipment were en¬ 
dangered. The practice of selecting pupils appearing for the 
E. S. L. C. Examination was abandoned in most schools in 1921 
and the number of E. S. L. C holders eligible for college ad¬ 
mission automatically increased in 1922 by 100 per cent, presu¬ 
mably because examination boards tend to work up mechanically 
to the average mark and percentage of passes of previou-s years so 
as to avoid unnecessary comment. In 1923 the Government order¬ 
ed the authorities of the Old College to admit all Travancoreans 
with eligible certificates and as the result of this classes became 
unwieldy, the quality of the teaching suffered and personal 
contact -of teacher and student very nearly disappeared. The 
more the students, the more the fee income and the less the per 
capita expenditure on college education. So it was argued and 
educational ideals came to resemble the calculations of a factory 
manager. The popular but mistaken view that the training of 
teachers is a matter of little or no importance was accepted by 
Government and the period of training of undergraduate teachers 
was reduced to one year. The “double-shift” system was 
introduced. The culmination of this educational policy was 
marked by the bifurcation of the College in 1924. All these 
changes were partly at least responsible for the increase'in supply 
and the deterioration in quality, of educationally qualified persons 
seeking employment. The Government review of the latest 
administration report of the Education department, referring to 
the fall from 2611 to 2507 in the number of students attending 
the colleges in the State, says “ the decline in students seeking 
admission to University courses may possibly indicate a tendency 
to turn to other walks of life than those in which University 
graduates at present endeavour to find a livelihood ”. Such a 
tendency has possibly begun to make its appearance, though the 
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fall in question is directly due to the lower number of passes in 
the last Intermediate and E. S. L. C. Examinations. There are 
signs, if we are not mistaken, that the force of the rush into 
colleges will soon spend itself. Travancore colleges will not 
find it so easy to get their students in the coming years as they 
did in the past. Even now, there is only one college in the 
State to which there is a rush for admission. At the same time, 
in the educational policy both of the University and of the 
Government a healthy reaction against the prevailing laxity of 
standards is setting in. 

50. We may now proceed to consider the present system of 
education in relation to the problem under inquiry. Most of 
our witnesses condemned the present system 

The present in very strong language and considered it to 
system of educa- be one of the major causes of unemploy- 
tton. ment. We cannot accept this view without 

considerable qualifications. “The educa¬ 
tion of a people is not given by schools and colleges alone. 
Other influences blend with theirs—the spirit and temper of the 
community, which they serve, the power exerted over its 
thoughts and character by prevalent aspirations and beliefs, the 
tone of its family life, the rules and restraints imposed by its 
social organisation, the conditions under which its daily work 
for livelihood is done The combined influence of these 
forces is generally much stronger in determining the character, 
the quality and the attitude to life, of a people than the education 
it receives in its schools and colleges. When, as in India, the 
ideas and the traditions and the social system of the community 
are seriously defective and obstructive to material and moral 
progress, schools and colleges have to contend with forces 
which are constantly conflicting with and neutralising their 
influence. The critics of our educational system are apt to 
forget this. When the system is denounced for not inculcating 
the dignity of manual labour and even for fostering an aversion 
to manual labour, it is apt to be forgotten that the .greater part 
of the manual labour required by our society has been relegated 
to Pulayas, Pafayas and other menial castes and that under the 
* Sadler Commission Report, Volame I—p. 105. 
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caste system these indispensable producers of wealth are un¬ 
touchable and unapproachable. With what conviction can a 
teacher inculcate the dignity of manual labour when in the minds 
of his pupils, and perhaps in his own mind, it is associated with 
those whose very touch is pollution? When, again, our 
colleges and schools are condemned for their neglect of 
physical development, it is not realised that many boys 
are habitually underfed in homes which cannot afford to 
bear the expenses of education or are infected with hookworm 
and are consequently averse to physical exercise of any kind. 
The education of school and college may make an honest attempt 
to convince the pupil that “ Life is real, life is earnest” and to 
instil in his mind ideals of strenuous social service, but in home 
and society, far too common is the belief that life is illusion and 
effort meaningless and futile and resignation the highest ideal. 
As Sir M. Visvesvaraya says, “The general outlook upon life in 
India, as things are now, is too gloomy to permit of any sound 
individual or social development While the teacher attempts 
to develop grit, self-respect and sense of responsibility in his 
pupils, traditional ideas of caste obligation and institutions, such as 
the joint family, encourage parasitism and unashamed dependence 
on relatives or friends. Those who denounce the western 
system of education in unmeasured language ought also to 
remember that the defects which they notice are not inherent in 
the system and are by no means conspicuous in the west. 

51. All this, however, does not imply that our educational 
system is satisfactory or is doing its best. Far from it. Its sins 
of omission are many and its sins of com- 

Defects of the mission are a good few. The British Indian 
system. system of education which our . own system 

resembles closely in essentials has been 
pronounced to be the worst educational system in the world. 
This is probably true and it is true mainly because it is, if we are 
not mistaken, the cheapest in the world, cheapest for the Govern¬ 
ment, for private managing bodies and for the individual who 
receives the education. 

* “Iiecoustructiug India2B7. 
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52. But we do not feel called upon to discuss the present 
system of education at any great length. Long and lively dis¬ 
cussions have been held in the Legislative Council and represen¬ 
tations have been made in the Assembly on this subject. The 
Government have realised the seriousness of the problem and 
have undertaken to appoint a commission or other suitable agency 
to inquire thoroughly into the working of the educational system 
and to make recommendations. In the circumstances, we feel 
we are relieved from the task of close investigation or elaborate 
discussion of the structure and working of the educational system 
with reference to our own conclusions or recommendations. All 
that we propose to do is to indicate very briefly the bearing of 
the question on the unemployment problem and in the next 
chapter to throw out a few suggestions for educational reform for 
the careful consideration and scrutiny of the proposed Education 
Commission. 

53. The bearing of the educational system upon the un¬ 
employment problem is two-fold. 

(1) Are there any serious defects in the character or 
attainments of the educated unemployed which render them 
“ unemployable ” and for which the education which they have 
received is partly or wholly responsible ? 

(2) What contribution has education made to the econo¬ 
mic development of the State and, if this contribution has been 
poor, is it due to any defects in the educational system or to 
other causes ? A moment’s consideration will show that the 
problem of unemployment among the educated classes is inextri¬ 
cably bound up with the economic [development of the State and 

■ is in fact merely one phase of the general economic problem. 
The second. question which we have asked is therefore fully 
relevant to the problem under investigation. 

54. The most unsparing critics of the Indian educational 
system have sometimes been educationalists themselves. Sir 
Philip Hartog, for instance, who was a member of the Sadler 
Commission and the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
giving evidence before the Bengal Unemployment Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, said; “ I regard the education given now in the majority 



of places of secondary and higher education in Bengal as tending 
to diminish the intellectual energy of those who receive it. It is 
sterilising. I think that the education as at present imparted is 
in many cases a positive disadvantage to those who receive it 
and tends to render the students worth less in the market than if 
they had worked by themselves. ” Whatever may be the case 
in Bengal, this would certainly be an over-statement if applied to 
the products of our secondary schools and colleges. But it is 
broadly true that the education which they receive does not fit 
them to earn a living except in Government service or in the 
literary or quasi-literary professions. We had some opportuni¬ 
ties of discussing with employers of all kinds, planters, bankers 
and commercial men, the quality of the average product of our 
schools and colleges. We gathered that in their opinion he 
lacks grit, the capacity for hard, sustained work or the desire or 
disposition to do his best. He is disinclined to start at the 
bottom, to take his coat off and slowly to work his way up by 
his own merits. He has too high a notion of himself and of his 
qualifications andirooted ideas as to the grade of respectability of 
a particular occupation. “Safety first” is his watchword and 
he lacks ambition and the courage to take risks. It is pathetic 
that even in his last year at college the student not only does 
not know what he is going to do on leaving college but he does 
not even know what he would like to do or what career appeals 
to him. His aversion to manual labour has been mentioned by 
every witness ! but this, in our opinion, is apt to be exaggerated. 
He certainly hates the thought of becoming a cooly for he is 
afraid that, once a cooly, he will never be able to rise out of 
that position. It is more a question of prospects and if they are 
good, it will not be found difficult to attract the educated unem¬ 
ployed to callings involving work with the hands. He is docile 
but he lacks true self-discipline and often in critical moments 
behaves like an overgrown child. He lacks the capacity for 
co-operation with his fellows and for any sustained organised 
effort. He is in the grip of ideas and prejudices which he 
realises are obstacles to his material advancement hut he has not 
the strength of will and the spiritual energy which he sorely 
needs for breaking these'fetters. The causes of such defects and 
disabilities are complex and manifold and, as we have already 
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indicated, it is not just to lay the blame entirely on the edu¬ 
cational system. But, however they may have been caused, it is 
plainly the duly of our educational institutions to make a strenu¬ 
ous effort to remove or at least to lessen them. It must be admit¬ 
ted that this duty has either been neglected or perfunctorily 
attended to. 

55. From the standpoint of economic development, it is not 
surprising that the contribution which education could make was 
evert more disappointing. Something was no doubt achieved. 
The political and economic importance of universal primary 
education was recognised and at a conference held in 1 096/1 92] 
to consider the reports of the Education Retrenchment 
Committee and the Committee for the revision of the • curri¬ 
cula of .studies it was resolved that universal primary edu¬ 
cation should be the goal in view to be reached as quickly 
as funds would permit and that manual training should be 
introduced in the primary and Vernacular Middle Schools. 
In 1099/1924 the gradual introduction of spinning as a species 
of manual training was ordered. But in Travancore as in 
the rest .of India “the work of the real elementary school 
intended for those whose general education does not extend 
beyond the fourth or fifth year and who, by tradition and cir¬ 
cumstance, depend entirely on the school for mental training and 
information is so limited in quantity and miserably poor in quality 
that it has as yet produced no real effect on the economic life of 
India. ”* The fact is that the expansion of general education of 
all grades has been too rapid for effective control, direction and 
administration. The Annual Report of the “Education Depart¬ 
ment for 1101/1926 says :—“As a result of the intensive effort 
to spread literacy in the State that was made some years ago, 
many flimsy school buildings came into existence. The con¬ 
ditions of most of these is now very unsatisfactory and that of 
some even dangerous. Also there are many schools without 
any premises whatever.” There has apparently been a hasty 
multiplication of thoroughly ill-equipped schools and ill-paid and 
incompetent teachers. The Directing and Controlling Agency, 
not adequately reinforced for its task, broke under the heavy 
* Mayhew — The Education of India—p. 151. 
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strain. Lacking expert advisers and immersed in the details of 
an ever-growing routine, the educational authorities had neither 
the time nor the energy required for viewing the system as a 
whole in relation to economic conditions. No serious or 
strenuous or consistent attempt has been made to relate edu¬ 
cational policy to the economic needs and resources of the State. 
We read in the annual reports of the Education Department of 
rural schools started and then closed and converted into part- 
time schools, of vocational bias in vernacular middle schools 
first introduced and subsequently abandoned, and of other similar 
experimentation. But of the formulation of a comprehensive 
policy based on mature consideration of all the facts of the situa¬ 
tion and of every kind of relevant expert advice available and of 
the steady and continuous and unwavering pursuit of that policy 
from one administration to another we see little trace. There is 
no co-ordinating agency to decide the relative claims of pro¬ 
fessional education, general education and technical and vo- 
' • cational education, and no machinery is provided for the co- 
' ^operation and joint action of the Education and the Development 
jDjspartments. Education is both a training for life and a training 
ifgr a livelihood. In every country there is some conflict between 
ithese two aims. But in the special conditions of Travancore as 
' ^ of British India the antagonism is abnormally sharp and fierce 
and it is the duty of Government and public opinion to face the 
problem squarely and deal with it courageously. 

56. But when all is said that could be said of the defects of 
the existing system of education, it cannot be maintained that 
unemployability in the sense of defective 
Demand strictly character or defective education is one of 
limited. the major causes of unemployment. If 

there was a real demand for the services 
of men with educational qualifications, the employers must 
take whom they can get. Here lies the crux of the problem. 
The demand for the services of the type of unemployed under 
consideration is strictly limited. It is confined to a very 
narrow range of occupations which we have already specified. 
In these occupations, they render service on a monthly salary. 
Being in most cases at the end of their financial resources 
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and sometimes actually in debt when they complete their 
school or college course, they must seek employment. They 
have rarely any capital for productive undertakings. They 
cannot in most cases turn to agriculture or trade or become 
small shop-keepers because they have either no 'land or capital 
or not enough of either to enable them to earn an income ad¬ 
equate for their standard of living. It would be an exaggeration 
to say that they want “ office jobs ” and nothing else and that 
they remain unemployed because they cannot get them. When 
a new and suitable opening offers itself, .they readily respond. 

The opportunity offered by the coming of the motor car, for 
instance, and of the motor bus was readily availed of by a 
number of young men leaving English schools. It is interesting 
to note that there are 4000 licensed motor drivers in the State 
to-day. 

57. The expansion of Government service or the increase - r 
in the demand for professional men or clerks in private service^ 

cannot possibly keep pace with the increase in the number 
men seeking employment. There is certainly scope for expajijf f 
sion of Government service especially in the Development De^^.* 
partments. But the number of posts available in Government’;-^ u 
service will always remain considerably less than the number oh _*^. v 
men seeking employment. 

58. As regards professional service, the demand is strictly 
conditioned by the level of prosperity attained by the community. 

If that level rises, the standard of living will rise and the demand 
for lawyers, doctors, teachers and other professional men will 
increase. The demand has increased no doubt during the last 
20 years but here again the supply has far exceeded the demand. 

The level of prosperity will rise only if the methods of produc¬ 
tion, agricultural and industrial, are thoroughly modernised and 
obsolete institutions and ideas that stand in the way of such 
modernisation are ruthlessly destroyed. This is the root of the 
matter. Travancore has not yet been organised for the produc¬ 
tion of wealth and her resources remain undeveloped. The 
economic backwardness of the country is the root-cause of un¬ 
employment among the educated classes. In an industrially de¬ 
veloped country the avenues to employment are various and 
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manifold. In England, for example, the Dictionary of Occupa¬ 
tions* published by the Ministry of Labour mentions 16,000 
occupations excluding administrative service (Army, Navy and 
Civil service) and excluding professional service (Lawyers, 
Doctors etc.). In Travancore the Census Report enumerates 
40 occupations. 

59. Among the obsolete institutions and ideas referred to, 
the caste system and the ideas and traditions connected with it 

are the greatest hindrances to economic 

Social causes of progress. Every Indian schoolboy knows 
unemployment. how harmful its effects are in the economic 
sphere and yet a century of western educa¬ 
tion and western culture has not supplied the educated classes 
with the mental energy required to shake off its terrible obses¬ 
sion. For good or for evil, under the influence of world-wide 
economic forces Travancore, like the rest of India, is passing 
from the agricultural and handicraft stage to the industrial stage 
of organisation. This line of development, as the census figures 
of the number of factories, joint-stock companies, banks etc., 
will show, is now well-assured. We must not be misled by 
the fierce and unintelligent reactionary tendencies of a period of 
transition. But whether the development is to be rapid and 
smooth or slow and painful will depend partly on Government 
policy but mainly on public opinion and on the intelligent co¬ 
operation of the enlightened classes with the forces at work. 

60. To quote an Indian writer on economics, “Nowhere 
has the caste system proved itself more harmful than in its failure 
to adapt itself to the new conditions created by modern methods 
of trade, transport and industry. We suffer at both ends of the 
caste system. The higher and educated castes at the top will 
not take to industry because of a false notion of superiority and 
aversion for manual work. As a result they overcrowd the 
professions and clerical employments and are now faced with the 
problem of unemployment. The depressed classes at the bottom 
are, on the other hand, excluded from all honourable employ¬ 
ment. One instance here and one instance there of a Brahmin 
who has taken to weaving or dealing in dried fish or of a Pulaya 

e The “tfstida”—Dscember -17th, 1927] ~ 
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boy in the college does not warrant us in saying that the 
barriers of caste are breaking down. Such evidence, though 
valuable, is inconclusive. The Indian Census Report for 1921 
says: “There is a growing caste consciousness accompanied by a 
feeling of caste patriotism on the one hand and by intense caste 
jealousy and antagonism on the other.” In Travancore, the 
growing suspicion and mistrust engendered by caste and com¬ 
munal prejudices is the bane not only of political life but of 
economic progress. 

61. The friendliest and most sympathetic western observers 
of Indian conditions and distinguished Indian thinkers them¬ 
selves have noted the deadening effects of 

Preoccupation popularly held religious beliefs and super- 

with religion. stitions.* They have also referred to the 

excessive preoccupation with religious ritual 
and quasi-religious rules and restrictions as one of the main 
causes of India’s economic backwardness. There may be some 
exaggeration in this and it is likely that the fatalistic attitude to 
life so common in our country is to be traced more to climate 
and poverty. On the other hand, it must be recognised that 
beliefs and superstitions imbibed in childhood deeply colour one’s 
outlook and attitude to life and exercise the strongest influence 
upon conduct even when one may consciously feel free from such 
influence. 

62. The vigour with which the communities which laboured 
under the serious disadvantages of the joint-family organisation 

have emancipated themselves by legislation 

Joint family. is highly commendable. It is difficult to 
forecast the effects of this great reform upon 
unemployment. On the one hand, the loss of the protection 
afforded by the joint family may aggravate the distress of those 
who fail to obtain employment. On the other hand, the bracing 
effect of personal responsibility, the feeling that one can now 
* Lowes Dickinson—The civilisations of India, CImia and Japan. 

William Archer—India and the future. 

'Valentine Chiral-India. ' T"-. 

Sir Frederick White—Asia in the 20th century. 

■■ ■ Aldons Huxley—-The jesting Pilate. . ■ 7 -V .. 

-Sir M. Yisvesvaraya—Reconstructing India. . -'if? £"• 
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take hold of one’s life and do what one liked with it may 
strengthen character and act as a powerful incentive to give up 
traditional ways and to seek “fresh woods and pastures new . 

63. The question that remains for consideration in this 
chapter is the much-talked of question of overpopulation. Some 

of our witnesses expressed the view that the 

Overpopulation, chief cause of unemployment was over¬ 
population. On the other hand, the writer 
of the Travancore Census Report for 1921 was of opinion that 
the increase of population between 1900 and 1921 was 
“ normal ” under the conditions of the State. It is however 
difficult to comprehend the sense in which the expression 
“ normal ” has been used in that Report. 

64. The subject is important and relevant to our inquiry and 
we may be permitted to express the views which we were able 
to form on the subject. If the fact of overpopulation can be 
established, it follows that directly and indirectly it is one of the 
major causes of the problem under investigation. 

65. In recent discussions of the population problem the 
question of overpopulation has been viewed in relation to what 
is called the ‘ optimum ’. For any given area in given circum¬ 
stances there is an ideal size for the population from the economic 
point of view. To put it more definitely, “ at any given time, 
relative to existing economic resources and the methods of 
economic organisation, there will be a certain population which 
will give the highest return in respect of income per head”.* 
This is called the optimum and overpopulation exists when the 
optimum number is exceeded. To prove the fact of over¬ 
population in this sense it would be necessary to prove that the 
real income per head has been falling with the increase of 
population. There is another way in which the question of 
overpopulation is more generally regarded. The state of over¬ 
population exists when the numbers of the people may be such 
as to press upon the means of subsistence, i. e., when its rate 
of increase is higher than its rate of productivity. As one 
writer bluntly puts it, “It is a fundamental equation between 
mouths and food. If mouths increase in a higher ratio than food, 
the tendency must be towards great er poverty, no matter what 

* Carr-i%ndera. “ The population problem”. P.200, 
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in ay happen in other parts of the world We have to show 
that the increase in productivity has not been commensurate with 
the increase in population. With the uncertain data available it 
is very difficult to establish this conclusion beyond possibility of 
refutation. A few relevant considerations may however be 
suggested. 

66. The percentages of increase in population during the 
last five censuses were as follows:— 

Year, Percentage of 

increase. 

1881 .... 3-9 

1891 .... 6-5 

1901 .... 15-4 

191! .... 16-2 

192! .... 16-8 

This rate is unique in India. The rate of increase bet¬ 
ween 1901 and 1921 (33*5%) is more than four times the 
average rate of increase (8J%) for India as a whole. The 
chances were that the average quality of the land newly brought 
under cultivation during this period was poorer, in which case 
the ratio between population and subsistence was still further 
altered for the worse. It may also be noted that the acreage per 
unit of the population is little more than half an acre and shows 
a tendency to fall. The latest administration report says: “The 
total area under occupation during the year (1102/1927) was 
2,298,49! acre's or roughly 57 cents of land per head of the 
population according to the last census. The population at the 
end of 1926 is roughly estimated to be 4,400,000. This would 
make the present holding of land about 52 cents per head ”. 

67. Calculations of density based not on total area alone 
which are misleading but on total cultivable and cultivated area 
yield startling figures:— 

Estimate, of population in the Administration 


Report for 1 102/1926-27 ... 4,400,000 

Density per sq. mile on total area ... 577 

Do. on total cultivable area ... 950 

Do. on occupied area ... 1,225 

Do. on cultivated area 1,611 
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These figures are perhaps the highest in India with the 
possible exception of Bengal. As Wattal points out,* in Europe 
250 persons to the square mile is thought to be the limit of 
density where agriculture is practised. In Travancore six to 
seven times this number are supported on an area of this size. 
This is to be accounted for by the lowness of the standard of 
living. It cannot be denied that a large section of our people 
are living at the lowest level of subsistence at which it is possible 
to maintain life at all. 

68. Since agriculture is the main and basic industry in the 
State and 54 per cent of the population according to the last 
Census derive their income directly or indirectly therefrom, a 
comparison of the increase in population with the increase in the 
area of land under cultivation will furnish a reasonably adequate 
test. But unfortunately we have not been able to get the 
figures for the latter prior to the year 1911. Taking the last 
15 years 1911-1926, it is found that the population increased by 
28 per cent but the cultivated area increased by only 15 per 
cent. 

69. Or again, we may compare the rate of increase of 
population in Travancore and western countries. The figures 
are for 1910. 


United Kingdom 

... 10*5 

Germany ^ 

... 13-3 

France 

0-4 

Austria 

10-8 

Spain 

9-3 

Italy 

... 11-2 

Travancore 

16-2 


It must be remembered that a vast proportion of the popula¬ 
tion in European countries is concentrated in towns and 
occupied in manufacture and trade. The proportion of urban 
to rural population for instance is 75 per cent for England and 
only 14 per cent in Travancore. 

70. In our opinion, the considerations set forth above point 
strongly to the conclusion that the State is overpopulated under 
the existing economic conditions. 

* Wattal—“The population problem in India "—Chapter y. 
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71. To check this overpopulation, a few daring witnesses, 
(including Mr. and Mrs. Dodwell) were prepared to advocate 
the teaching under proper auspices of approved methods of arti¬ 
ficial birth-control. A few did not wish to go so far but were 
in favour of vigorous propaganda being carried on by social re¬ 
formers for later marriage and smaller families and voluntary self- 
restraint. Two or three witnesses suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment might encourage and even actively direct such propaganda. 

72. If we were concerned with the problem of poverty and 
general unemployment, we might have felt it necessary to deal 
with these suggestions at some length. But we are investigating 
only one aspect of the general problem, that which concerns 
persons with educational qualifications seeking employment. 
The population problem is a world problem of unusual difficulty 
and complexity. There is a considerable pre-war and post-war 
literature on the subject and the conclusions reached by present- 
day students of the subject are in some cases at variance with 
what were regarded in the past as accepted views. We do not 
pretend that what we say on overpopulation in Travancore can 
be regarded as anything more than “obiter dicta”. 

73. The arguments of those who are in favour of birth-con¬ 
trol propaganda run as follows: In western countries, when 
population increased enormously under the effects of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, the excess was absorbed by organised industries, 
industrialised agriculture and emigration. It is obvious that 
none of these facilities is readily available to us. Population in 
Travancore has increased and is increasing at a rapid rate. Our 
vital statistics are admittedly unreliable and we cannot argue from 
them. But if the estimate made in the last Census Report may 
be accepted, the birth-rate is as high as, if not higher than, the 
Indian rate. In other words, the tendency in good seasons to 
breed to the margin of subsistence is as strong, if not stronger, in 
Travancore. Our death-rate, accepting the same estimate as 
for the birth-rate, is considerably lower than the Indian rate. 
A more equable climate, a much lower rate of infant mortality 

due to the absence of child and early marriages except among a 
few small communities like the Tamil Brahmins and the com¬ 
parative freedom from what Malthus called “the positive checks” 
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to population, namely, famines, pestilence and widespread epi¬ 
demics, are some, of the causes of the lower death-rate. Thus 
overpopulation in Travancore is not only a momentary fact but 
a persisting tendency. (See Prof. Hamilton’s paper on “ The 
Population Problem in India” in the proceedings of the 7th 
Indian Economic Conference.) 

Supposing therefore for the sake of argument that we can 
rapidly overcome our economic limitations, vigorously develop 
our resources and successfully industrialise the country, the mass 
of the people will not be better off so long as the tendency of the 
population to outrun the means of subsistence is as powerfully 
at work as it is to-day. 

74. Though we admit considerable force in the argument 
indicated above and though we agree that Travancore is over- 
populated under existing economic circumstances, it appears to 
us that public opinion in Travancore is not prepared to view 
with approval proposals of this nature. But we agree that 
public opinion should be more fully awakened to the' facts than 
it appears to be at present. 

75. We are also convinced that the economic policy of the 
State should be shaped in the light of this outstanding fact of over¬ 
population. Though the highland region of the country is being 
fast opened up by the extended cultivation of tea and rubber, 
there is still considerable scope for extension of cultivation in 
this region. We would recommend that Government do consider 
the feasibility of an organised scheme of emigration to this region 
and also explore the facilities for emigration, if any, that may be 
available outside the State. 

76. But truly speaking, there is no quick or easy remedy for 
overpopulation and for the related evils of poverty and general 
unemployment. Thetendency of the population to grow to the 
subsistence level can he effectively checked only when all classes 
of our society and especially the lower classes are enabled and 
educated to attain a higher standard of living. All authorities 
seem to be agreed that there is a close inverse relation between 
the standard of living and the birth-rate. As Prof. Pigou says, 

There are two ways in which manual 'workers can use their 
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increased claims over-material things, namely, an increase in po¬ 
pulation and an increase in the standard of comfort . . . ... . 
It is not possible to prophesy a priori the precise proportion in 
which increased resources will be devoted to these two uses. 
But—and this is the point — it is almost certain that the population 
use will not be allowed to absorb the whole fruits of increased 
command over nature.”* 

“ The mass of the people are now sunk in apathy and list¬ 
lessness. They are without hope or fear, ambition or desire for 
a standard of living. They have been accustomed to the mini¬ 
mum. standard and they are too inert to exert themselves to im¬ 
prove it”.f Viewed from this angle, the problem of the educated 
unemployed appears not only as one particular phase of a big 
general problem but as the inevitable repurcussion of the economic 
situation upon the educated classes. Government and the well- 
to-do classes should endeavour to help the labouring class to in¬ 
crease their earning power by education and improved efficiency. 
The uplift of the masses will indirectly and in the long run 
prove to be of lasting benefit to all the sections which form the 
middle class of our society and which are now suffering indirectly 
from the effects of the poverty and the low standards of living 
and efficiency among the mass of the people. 

77. Elaborate studies and statistical investigations of the 
problem of unemployment have been made in western 
countries. But they give us little help or 
Unemployment guidance in our inquiry except perhaps in a 
in the west. most indirect manner. Though there is at 

present a certain amount of middle-class un¬ 
employment in England—we hear of qualified and trained 
teachers failing to get work—the problem in England and other 
industrially developed countries is mainly an industrial problem, 
affecting trained industrial labour and arising out of seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations of trade. It has been shown that under 
modern industrial conditions every developed industrial country 
possesses a permanent margin of unemployment or “reserve of 

* Pigou Economics of Welfare- p. 60. 
t Carr Saunders-op-cit. p. 276. 
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labour”. Under normal conditions, few workers are perma¬ 
nently unemployed and in most cases unemployment lasts only 
for a short time, a few days or a week or two. In the main, it 
is not on account of personal defects, not because they are “un¬ 
employable” that workers find themselves thrown out of work. 
The prolonged spell of unemployment in European countries 
today is abnormal and it is due to -the post-war depression in 
trade and industry which has exceeded in magnitude any pre¬ 
viously known. But the problem in Travancore is very different 
in character. It is a social and economical problem not an in¬ 
dustrial problem. 



CHAPTER IV. 

REMEDIES- 

78. We have attempted to estimate by reference to such 
facts and figures as we were able to obtain the volume and 
acuteness of “educated unemployment”. 

Effects of un- We have analysed the causes and our ana- 
employment. lysis, we hope, has revealed the fact that 

the roots of the problem lie deep in long¬ 
standing social usages and traditions and in present day econo¬ 
mic conditions, while the educational system has aggravated its 
character by the poverty of its contribution to the elevation of 
the moral, social and economic life of the people. Not many 
words are necessary to explain the serious nature of the effects 
of such unemployment. Apart from the material hardships of 
the unemployed, which are severe, disappointment and dis¬ 
content produce as an inevitable consequence a spiritual and 
moral degeneration which is disastrous. Such indirect conse¬ 
quences are far more important from the standpoint of society 
than the actual material sufferings of the unemployed because 
they do not affect this generation alone but are generally cumu¬ 
lative from generation to generation. They may result in a 
permanent lowering of the character and quality of the population. 
Then there are the inevitable political repurcussions of un¬ 
employment. It is perfectly true, though it is a common place, 
that one of the underlying causes of the general political unrest 
and disaffection in India is the embitterment of large numbers 
of young men, who having taken their degrees or obtained their 
certificates, feel a strong sense of personal injury against a 
scheme of things which in their view invites them to make efforts 
and sacrifices and then cheats them out of the legitimate 
rewards to which they feel entitled. The following passage 
from the reptort of the Sadler Commission, though it refers to 
Bengal, is equally applicable to Travancore. “The existence 
and the steady increase of a sort of intellectual proletariat, not 
without reasonable grievances, forms a menace to good Govern¬ 
ment especially in a country where, as in Bengal, the small 




educated class is alone vocal. It must be an equal menace 
whatever form the Government may assume. So long as the 
great mass of the nation’s intelligent manhood is driven, in ever 
increasing numbers, along the same, often unfruitful, course of 
study, which creates expectations that cannot be fulfilled, and 
actually unfits those who pursue it from undertaking many useful 
occupations necessary for the welfare of the country, any 
Government, however it may be constituted, whether it be 
bureaucratic or popular, must find its work hampered by an 
unceasing stream of criticism and of natural demands for relief 
which cannot possibly be met”.* Nor can we shut our eyes 
to the growing fascination which socialistic and communistic 
ideas which are in the air exercise upon the minds of the young 
men educated in our colleges. The psychological effects of the 
prevailing unemployment on the pupils of our schools and to 
some extent on the students of colleges is also disquieting. 
The Inspector of Vernacular Schools says “Scores of conscien¬ 
tious Headmasters, whom I rely on, have told me and reported 
to me that there is a progressively palpable slackness in 
obedience to the teachers and in the mental effort to learn and 
in the devotion to matters connected with school work on the 
part of the pupils in schools”. 

79. A problem so various and far-reaching in its effects 
should not be treated lightly as it is sometimes the fashion to do. 
There is no need to apportion blame for the emergence of this 
problem. As we have tried to show, the educated classes, the 
educational authorities, the capitalists and employers of educated 
labour and the Government are all more or less responsible and 
none of them can shirk their share of responsibility in solving 
the problem. W e neec! hardly say that the recommendations 
which we make in this chapter depend for their success on the 
active and earnest co-operation of these bodies. Our recom¬ 
mendations, it may be noted, are designed both to relieve the 
present distress and to prevent unemployment becoming a matter 
of serious concern in the future. It is however not easy to 
separate and keep apart these two aspects of the matter. 
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80. We recommend an experiment in land colonisation with 
a view to attract unemployed educated youth to the land. The 

scheme we propose is similar in its main 

Agricultural features to the scheme which is now being 
Colony. tried by the Agricultural Department in the 

case of boys trained in the Agricultural 
School at Alwaye. In the course of his evidence before us 
the Director of Agriculture told us that his experiment has 
already shown signs of success and that he would approve of a 
similar scheme being tried for educated middle class youth. 
We have already indicated in the last chapter that any scheme 
of this kind will not have a reasonable chance of success unless 
substantial inducements are offered. The trend of the evidence 
given before the Royal Agricultural Commission supports this 
view. We believe that small blocks of 200 or 300 acres of 
waste land are available in the lowlands or can be made 
available from the forest area. The land selected for the experi¬ 
ment must be of at least average quality and easily accessible 
and not" unhealthy. Unemployed graduates who have a genuine 
intention of settling on and cultivating such blocks may be 
offered 15 to 20 acres each, E. S. L. C. holders 10 to 15 
acres and V. S. L. C. holders 5 to 10 acres and agricultural 
loans ranging from Rs. 250 to Rs. 1,000 should also be given 
to enable them to start cultivation. One or two model colonies 
may be attempted at first and if the experiment proves successful, 
more colonies will be started. The experiment should be tried 
not directly by the Government but by non-oflicial public 
organisations under the control and supervision of Government, 
which will provide the land and a part or even the whole of the 
funds required. We believe that well-conducted and well- 
esteemed organisations such as the Y. M. C. A- or the Nair 
Service Society will be willing and ready to undertake the 
establishment and management of such colonies. The work 
may also be entrusted to any new association formed for the 
purpose under proper auspices. 

81. We are avvare that the Land Colonisation Rules were 
promulgated partly with a view to deal with the problem of Un¬ 
employment. Though it is now more than three years since the 
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rules were issued, the scheme has not advanced beyond its 
preliminary stages. In the course of our tour we heard a great 
deal of criticism of the scheme, and several proposals for drastic 
modification of the rules. As the scheme has not yet been 
tried, we find it difficult to estimate its merits and defects. 
But as a solution for middle class educated unemployment it - is 
impracticable. It expects unemployed graduates or E. S. L. C. 
holders scattered throughout the State to come together, to form 
Syndicates, to choose the block to be colonised and patiently to 
go through the endless redtape involved. It is a vital feature of 
our proposal that the experiment should from the start be in the 
hands of some well-respected non-official body which will be 
held responsible to Government for the working of the scheme. 

82. We are aware that weighty arguments may be advanced 
against our proposal. It may be said that the demand for land 
by the cultivating and labouring classes is greater than the 
supply available at the disposal of Government and that Govern¬ 
ment is not justified in pampering the educated classes by offer¬ 
ing special concessions when every bit of land available will be 
readily taken up for cultivation by genuine cultivators. There 
is much force in this view. On the other hand, the educated 
form only a very small percentage of the population and the 
proposed scheme will not greatly diminish the amount of land 
needed for other purposes. If it is granted that unemployment 
among the educated classes is acute, that its effects are serious 
and that Government’s educational policy is partly responsible 
for the situation that has arisen, some such scheme as we have 
proposed would have to be accepted. 

83. But there is another weighty consideration. As Lt. 
Col. Amery, the Colonial Secretary, said on one occasion, what 
Tropical Agriculture needs to-day is first-class brains. From 
the standpoint of agriculture, t he problem is how to attract the 
brains to the land. The trouble with agriculture and in fact 
with all our traditional occupations generally is that they have 
not reached a stage of development when they become attractive 
to men of general intellectual ability. This is partly because men 
of general ability have been constantly drawn away from these 
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occupations which consequently tend to fall more and more into 
the hands of the helpless and the incapable. Our scheme may 
not appeal to brilliant young men who compete for Civil Service 
Examination or who possess the means and influence which 
will in time win for them the few prizes of the professions. But 
the unemployed whom it will attract will be men of higher 
mental calibre than those who are engaged in the traditional 
methods of cultivation at present. Free from the financial and 
other difficulties that beset the path of the latter and assisted by 
the expert advice of the Agricultural Department they might put 
their holdings to the best use possible and demonstrate in the 
most practical manner that agriculture carried on under improved 
modern methods is highly remunerative. It may be said that we 
are unduly optimistic. Perhaps we are. But unless and until 
some such scheme as we have proposed has actually been tried 
in the manner we have suggested and has been found to fail, it 
cannot be maintained that it is impracticable. 

84. We admit that we have not given a cut and dry scheme. 
We have only indicated what we consider the main features. 

If the proposal is accepted by Government, a detailed scheme 
, will have to be worked out and the blocks of land suitable for 
the experiment should be selected by the competent authorities 
in consultation with the non-official organisation which may be 
entrusted with the task of conducting the experiment. Several 
more or less detailed schemes have been placed before us by 
associations and private individuals. We have not thought it 
necessary, nor do we feel competent, to discuss their relative 
merits. The scheme submitted to Government by the Manag¬ 
ing Council of the Travancore War Service Men’s Association 
is intended in the first instance for ex-service men, but it is not 
exclusively for their benefit. It keeps in view the problem of 
diverting the class of unemployed under consideration to agri¬ 
culture as a profession and provide among other things social 
and intellectual amenities which are likely to make an appeal to 
the educated classes. The scheme or schemes of Mr. P. M. 
Mani, B. E., Engineer and Managing Director of the Tropical 
Plantations, Ltd., Kottayam, are also worthy ofj consideration. 
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They have been conceived on broad lines and with many im¬ 
portant aims in view, besides the relief of unemployment. They 
involve, however, the grant of-two or three large blocks of land 
within the reserved forests. We understand that the Economic 
Development Board has considered Mr. Mani’s proposals and 
has approved of them, provided suitable lands could be had. 

85. Apart from this experiment of an agricultural colony to 
be conducted on a large scale or a small scale as the lands and 
personnel available may decide, we would also propose that 
applications for grant of land and for agricultural loans received 
from individuals among the educated unemployed should be 
treated with special consideration and that the rules and regula¬ 
tions in force should be suitably modified to meet their case. 

86. Our next recommendation is intended to relieve the 
distress among V. S. L. C. holders. We propose that they 

should he preferred for all appointments for 

Inferior Posts. which men of no educational qualifications 

may at present be appointed. This sugges¬ 
tion is not new. It has been made in the Legislative Council 
and also by the Inspector of Vernacular Schools who calculates 
that there are about 20,000 menial posts of various kinds and 
descriptions including the posts of peons which, if reserved for 
literates and V. S. L. C. men; will afford considerable relief for 
this unfortunate section of the educated unemployed. It cannot 
of course be argued that V. S. L. C. men will in all cases be 
better at this kind of job than educationally unqualified men. 
The Conservator of Forests told us that they were failures as 
forest guards. For recruitment to the Police force, special 
physical qualifications will be required. It cannot, however, be 
denied that the services on the whole will gain rather than lose 
in efficiency by the change, provided that the special require¬ 
ments of particular departments are respected. We therefore 
recommend that orders be issued that V. S. L. C. men and even 
unpassed men should be appointed to such posts wherever possi¬ 
ble for the next two or three years, at any rate. This rule may 
be relaxed if, and when, the reforms in Vernacular education 
which we shall propose come into effect. 
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87. With the same view of relieving the distress among 
V. S. L. C. holders and E. S. L. C. holders we recommend 

that educational qualifications be prescribed 
Vakil Guma&tas for the registration of vakil gumasthas 
and document (clerks) and the document writers in Sub- 
Writers. Registrars’ offices. This proposal is sup¬ 

ported by a good number of lawyers who 
gave evidence before us, by Mr. M. Govindan, District Judge, 
and Mr. R. Easwara Pillai, Retired Inspector of Schools, 
who kindly sent us a valuable memorandum in answer to our 
questionnaire. 

88. It is a matter for consideration whether the rules and 
Methods now in vogue for the recruitment to Government 

service do not need alteration in view of 

Recruitment to the existing situation. In our opinion the 
Public Service. time has come when the question of recruit¬ 
ment to all grades of Government service 
by means of competitive examinations should be seriously con¬ 
sidered. The present methods of recruitment are directly res¬ 
ponsible to a considerable extent for the overcrowding in schools 
and colleges. They are also partly responsible for the demora¬ 
lisation of educated youths so-called who, armed with a degree 
or a School-leaving Certificate hang about idly doing nothing 
and living on their relatives or friends and hoping that by chance 
or influence some Government appointment, however humble, 
may come their way before they reach the age of 25. Elderly 
people remembering their own college days are apt to speak of 
the present day eagerness for higher education among the people 
as a great and glorious thing. Twenty or twentyfive years ago, 
when numbers were small and only a few well-to-do families 
sent their children to High Schools and Colleges and western 
ideas and culture had the fascination of novelty and freshness, 
there may have been something great and glorious about it. But 
now, as one writer bluntly puts it, the demand for education is 
as great and glorious as “ the desire for a ticket in the Culcutta 
sweep-stake ”, So long as the passing somehow of a University 
or School-leaving examination continues as the only condition 
pf admission to Government service, the gambling will go on and 
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it would be extremely difficult, as even our few existing technical 
and industrial schools find, to divert the flood into healthier 
channels. If in addition to the school and college courses, 
clear and definite competitive tests are set up for admission to 
every grade of Government service, boys and their parents will 
know where they stand. Failure in the test will make it plain 
to them that it was useless to wait and that other means of living 
should be sought. As one witness before the Sadler Commis¬ 
sion said, “ At present, there seems so much of chance in respect 
of these appointments that the bare possibility of selection affects 
a very much larger proportion of the students and for a few 
longer time than is warranted by any reason. The thought that 
he has even a very remote chance of a nomination exerts a very 
powerful influence on the student’s career at college not only in 

the way of distracting him from the true ends of study.but 

also in the dissipation of energy involved in running about to 
secure recommendations or to cultivate patronage.”* In every 
country, it is true, higher education is looked upon to some 
extent as a training ground for careers. But whatever the causes 
may be,—we tired to analyse them in the last chapter - nowhere 
in the world is the outlook so narrow as in our country. 

89. A system of competitive examinations has other un¬ 
doubted advantages from The standpoint of. education. It will 
rescue our educational institutions' from the thraldom to which 
they are now subjected on account of the prevailing notion that 
educational qualifications are the passports to Government 
employment. It will relieve them of a crowd of ill-qualified 
students who have neither the aptitude nor the desire to acquire 
knowledge. It will raise the standards of teaching and of 
attainment. It will enable the staffs of colleges and schools to 
pay some attention to the needs of students of ability who now 
suffer almost complete neglect under the existing methods of 
mass production. It was with a view to purify the stream that 
flows into our schools and colleges that Dewan Bahadur 
K. Ramunni Menon, the Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
University, suggested in the course of his convocation address 
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last year that the candidates for the various grades of the Civil 
service should he selected at the school leaving age by means of 
competitive examinations and the young men so selected should 
be sent to the University like the I. C. S. probationers. Mr. 
Ramunni Menon hoped that by this method the University and 
its Colleges could get rid of the inferior material and serve only 
those who were going into Government service or one of the 
professions. The suggestion is interesting and worthy of 
consideration, though it is not altogether free from difficulties. 

90. The question of competitive examinations has however 
to be viewed on wider grounds and cannot be decided sloley 
with reference to the unemployment problem or even the 
educational problem. Undoubtedly the services stand to gain 
by the change ; they will get better recruits. Because of the 
large number of qualified applicants and the small number of 
appointments available, some method of selection has become 
absolutely necessary and competitive examinations afford in many 
ways the most impartial and impersonal method. Further, it is 
necessary in the interests of the country that its young men of 
talent and ability should not be drained away from year to year 
as they are being drained away now because there are no good 
prizes in Government service for which they can compete and 
because of the superior attractions in this respect of the British 
Indian services. For these and other reasons most of our 
witnesses were strongly in favour of competitive examinations 
without any qualification whatever. A few, however, were 
firmly of opinion that some kind of provision for communal 
representation should be made even in a generally competitive 
system of recruitment. Such qualified competitive systems are 
now at work in some of the British Indian Provinces. 

91. We recommend that a Committee should be appointed 
to consider all aspects of the question and to report on the 
desirability of introducing competitive examinations for every 
grade of Government service and of appointing a small Civil 
Service Commission for the regulation and conduct of such ■ 
examinations. 
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92. For clerical and other appointments outside Government 
service and outside the State, we recommend the establishment of 
an employment Bureau. We are aware that 
Employment it cannot do much. In the Universities of 

Bureau. the west, there are such institutions and they 

succeed to a remarkable extent in placing 
their young graduates in suitable employment at home or abroad. 
For obvious reasons, an Employment Bureau here cannot attain 
anything like the same measure of success. But we believe it 
can achieve something. In the course of our tour, we were told 
by one or two European Planters that they would gladly take 
men with some knowledge of Botany if they could get them. At 
Quilon our President met and conferred with Mr. L. A. Lampard 
who expressed his willingness to take men who have some 
training in Physics and the theory of engineering as apprentices 
at Harrison & Crosfield’s. At Alwaye, we were told of Mr. 
Holland’s Employment Agency run as an adjunct to the College. 
We do not know how it is working now but in its first year, 
when Mr. Holland was there and took an active interest in it, he 
was able to find suitable employment in the Railway and other 
services for some of the men going out of the Union Christian Col¬ 
lege. The Census Report of 1921 stated that only 65 per cent 
of the skilled labourers in the factories in the State were Tra- 
vancoreans. The non-Travancorean commercial firms established 
in Travancore and depending on its resources appoint whom 
they like as clerks etc., without considering whether they are 
Travancoreans or not. It ought to be possible for a well-con¬ 
stituted Employment Bureau organised under Government 
auspices to get into close touch with all kinds of employers of 
clerical or skilled labour. The European commercial gentlemen 
would not even take the trouble of replying to our invitation to 
appear before us and give evidence during the sittings of the 
Committee at Aileppey. An attempt must be made by Gov¬ 
ernment to awaken the interest of employers in the problems of 
Travancore and to rouse their sympathy towards the educated 
unemployed. For this purpose a few employers’ representatives 
should be invited to sit on the managing committee of the 
Bureau. The Chairman should be the head of one of the major 
departments of the State. The Director of Public Instruction, 
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the Principals of Colleges, the Inspector of English schools, 
and one or two Professors may also be put on the Committee. 
There would have to be a full-time Secretary. 

93. There should be another small Employment Bureau to 
serve the needs of qualified women. It is well-known that 
women graduates and E. S. L. C. holders are greatly in demand 
in British India, in the Native States and in Ceylon. Our quali¬ 
fied women ought to be encouraged to seek service abroad when 
they cannot get employment at home. We are glad to note 
that last year two of our Honours graduates accepted service in 
Ceylon. What is needed is not so much encouragement as 
detailed and full information regarding vacancies, local condi¬ 
tions etc. An Employment Bureau can collect and supply such 
information without much difficulty. We are pleased to note 
that this proposal was approved by Miss. Watts who gave evi¬ 
dence before us and expressed her readiness to run the bureau 
as the Principal of the College. 

94. Before taking up the discussion of general educational 
reform, we shall deal with and dispose of one or two matters 

relating to Professional Education. The 

Abolition of the facilities provided in the State for legal 
Pleadership class, education err on the side of excess and have 
caused the overproduction of lawyers the 
results of which are deplored by all competent observers. 
We deprecate the tendency which is unfortunately only 
too prevalent of looking upon the practice of law simply as a 
means of livelihood and of resenting any attempt on the part 
of the State as the representative of the community to restrict 
the output of lawyers. The supply of lawyers has exceeded 
the demand of society for their services, and it is the right 
of the State which creates lawyers, nay it is its duty, to 
interfere in the interests of society. 

95. -For this valid reason and also because in the opinion 
of competent witnesses the standard of general education re¬ 
quired at present is too low, we recommend that the pleader- 
ship class should be abolished. As we understand that a si¬ 
milar recommendation has gone to Government from the High 
Court, it is not necessary for us to justify our recommendation 
at any length. 
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96. On the other hand, we recommend that more certain 
and definite facilities than are available now for Medical, En¬ 
gineering and Advanced Agricultural edu- 

Reservation of cation should be procured. We understand 
seats in Profes- that it has become almost impossible for 
sional Colleges. even well-qualified Travancoreans to get ad¬ 
mission in the Madras Engineering College 
and in the Coimbatore Agricultural College and that the situ¬ 
ation, though not so unsatisfactory, is very Uncertain regarding 
the Madras Medical and Veterinary Colleges. We recommend 
that Government do start negotiations with the Government of 
Madras for the reservation of a few Seats in those institutions 
every year for qualified Travancore students on payment, if 
necessary, of an annual subsidy by Government in return for 
this privilege. The same recommendation will also apply to 
the Tata Institute at Bangalore if such reservation could be ob¬ 
tained. 

97. The present state of idevelopment of industries in the 
State does not warrant the establishment of technical colleges 
or institutes for advanced training in industrial subjects. But 
provision has to be made for the training bf a few in such sub¬ 
jects who may like to pursue industrial careers in Travancore 
or abroad. At present Government are paying a contribution 
of Rs. 600 to the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, 
in return for which three seats are reserved for Travancoreans 
in that institute. Similar arrangements ought to be made as far 
as possible with other technical institutions in British India for 
the admission of Travancoreans. 

98. Government may also institute a few scholarships to be 
held by Travancore students undergoing training in technical 
institutions in foreign countries. The scholarships must be free 
from any obligation on the part of the students to serve Govern¬ 
ment or on the part of Government to entertain them in public 
service (Vide Industrial Commission Report). 

99. We have said enough in the last chapter to show that 
the problem of unemployment can and should be tackled, partly 

at any rate, by radical reforms in the edu- 

Educalional Re- cationa) system. The whole educational 
form , problem will presently come under the 
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officer of the Education Department and an officer of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department should be sent together on deputation to 
study on the spot the Punjab type of Middle School which is 
generally spoken of as being very successful, and which is now 
being adopted in Bengal also. The evidence given before the 
Royal Agricultural Commission by Mr. J. A. Richey, late Edu¬ 
cation Commissioner with the Government of India, and Sir 
John Anderson, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, leave no 
room for doubt regarding the success of this type of Middle 
school. If, as we hope, the report of the officers above men¬ 
tioned favours the establishment of this type of school, the 
Agricultural Department should undertake the training of a 
certain number of teachers for this type of school every year. 
As trained teachers become available, the conversion of the 
Middle Schools into Agricultural Bias Schools could be 
gradually carried out. The main object of this proposal is to 
meet the charge that is constantly made against our schools that 
they render the pupils unfit for agricultural pursuits. 

(5) We received a good deal of evidence in favour of 
the amalgamation of English and Vernacular Middle Schools 
and we were much impressed by the strength and cogency of the 
arguments advanced in support of the proposal. In view, how¬ 
ever, of the foregoing recommendation and because the financial 
implications have to be carefully examined, we are unable to 
make a definite recommendation in this matter. We expect that 
the examination of this proposal will be one of the main tasks of 
Education Commission. 

(6) As regards secondary and collegiate education, the 
classical exposition of the existing defects and of necessary 
reforms in. the Indian educational system is the report of the 
Sadler Commission, We suggest that the Education , Com¬ 
mission do consider the recommendations of this justly famous 
report in so far as they are applicable to our conditions. In 
particular, they should consider to what extent it will be possible 
to make the vernaculars the media of instruction in the secondary 
school, while retaining English as a compulsory second language. 
In our opinion, this change, if practicable, will prove more bene¬ 
ficial not only for our educational institutions but also for our 
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material advance than any other single reform. Incidentally it 
will facilitate the process of amalgamation referred to above. 

(7) We hope that the Education Commission will consi¬ 
der whether the provisions which at present exist for the teaching 
of science in schools are adequate. In 1917 the first Travan- 
core University Committee stated in its interim report that they 
were not satisfactory. We are unable to say whether there has 
been any improvement during the last ten years. We strongly 
suspect that science continues to be taught today in our schools 
according to the Pandit methods of mediaeval India, mainly 
because facilities for the practical teaching of the subject are not 
provided. As we attach great importance to the sound teaching 
of science in giving a prevocational aptitude to the pupil, we 
desire that the Education Commission should recomm end the 
steps that have to be taken to strengthen the science side in our 
schools. 

(8) We recommend that adult education should be 
taken more seriously than it is now. A few exiguous night 
schools and a few starving village libraries are all that we have 
now. A scheme for organising adult education on up-to-date 
lines should be prepared and brought into effect gradually as 
funds permit. More funds should be allotted for the purpose 
than is the case now. 

(9) We are not in favour of a rapid expansion of techni¬ 
cal education. We are emphatically of opinion that it will only 
aggravate the problem of unemployment as industries do not 
exist to absorb the trained men. 

But we think it necessary that a serious attempt should be 
made to give a vocational bias to pupils in our schools. With 
this aim in view, we recommend that provision should be made 
for the teaching of elementary mechanics at least in a few select¬ 
ed schools. They should be provided with small workshops 
where the pupils would be given practical training in the use of 
ordinary mechanical tools. Such a course will tend to cure the 
dislike for manual work and create in the pupils a taste for in¬ 
dustrial pursuits. 
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(10) The Director of Agriculture has recommended the 
establishment of “continuation schools” for providing vocational 
as well as general education to the boys who leave school after 
the fourth class. He states that four such schools have been 
started by his department for boys of the Vala class and that 
they have met with a fair amount of success. We are in favour 
of his proposal but we would suggest that the scope that exists 
for such schools in the economic conditions of the State and the 
extent to which they can be made sufficiently attractive to boys 
belonging to occupational castes who now go to the English or 
Vernacular Middle Schools should be examined before adopting 
the recommendation. 

(11) The “ Educational Colonies scheme ” of Capt. 
Patavel, Principal of the Maharaja of Cossimbazar Polytechnic 
Institute at Calcutta is now well-known. Capt. Petavel was 
kind enough to send the Committee copies of his pamphlets and 
leaflets and of his recent book on Educational Colonies. The 
scheme is replete with valuable ideas but we are unable to en¬ 
visage it as a practical going concern. The experiment is sure 
to be tried in Bengal and if it is found practically successful 
there, we may also try it. The Education Commission may, it 
is hoped, wish to examine the scheme. 

(12) Finally, we would request the Education Com¬ 
mission to consider the modifications, if any, that may be necess¬ 
ary in the working of the scheme of fee-concessions to backward 
and depressed classes and the reforms that are necessary in the 
existing system of female education. 

101. The most effective remedy not only for unemployment 
and poverty but for all our present discontents is the all-round 
intensive development of the economic re- 
Econotnic de- sources of the country agricultural, industrial 
Velopmeni. and commercial -on modern lines. But 

though we are firmly convinced of the truth 
of this general statement, we feel quite incompetent to deal with 
such a vast and complicated subject. It would perhaps be better 
if we did not go beyond saying that everything should be done 
that can be done, under existing conditions, for economic de¬ 
velopment not only by the Government but by society, and the 
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well-to-do classes.' But seeing that the subject bears so directly 
on the problem under investigation, we feel justified, even at the 
risk of going beyond our province, in making a few definite re¬ 
commendations. In the first place, though economic develop¬ 
ment is one of the aims of our Government as of all modern pro¬ 
gressive Governments, it ought to become, in the conditions in 
which we are placed, the foremost aim and not remain as it does 
now one of the various subsidiary aims of Governmental acti¬ 
vity. Our social system is antediluvian ; our economic structure 
is mediaeval; the'only organisation constructed on m odern lines 
with which we can face the modern world and through which 
we can fight the evils of ignorance, poverty, communal distrust 
and general helplessness is the State. I n Travancore the brains 
of the country, the store of ability available, is also almost 
entirely drawn away into the service of the State. In America 
almost-wholly and in England to an increasing extent men of 
ability and character are drawn away to industry and commerce 
and finance and the complaint is that the State is not able to 
command or retain the services of the best men. The reverse 
is the case with Us and the need and the justification are all the 
greater for the initiation and carrying out by Government of a 
vigorous economic policy. The principles and methods of 
Governmental action are laid down in the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission and should be followed by our Govern¬ 
ment in so far as they are applicable to our conditions. 

102. The pursuit of a policy of intensive economic develop¬ 
ment demands in our opinion considerable strengthening of the 
staffs of the Agricultural, Industrial and Co- 

Expansion of operative Departments and generous and 
Development De- unstinted increase of the funds available from 
parlments. year to year for their use. The heads of the 

Development Departments complain that they 
can do little more than they have been doing with the staffs and 
the funds at their disposal and public opinion, if it can be tested 
by the views of our non-official correspondents, is entirely in 
favour of larger grants and staffs being sanctioned if better 
results could be obtained. 
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103. In the second place we recommend the creation of 
some effective Governmental machinery for mobilising the re¬ 
sources and energies of the Development 

Standing Com- Departments for economic development. It 
mitlee. is obvious that the Economic Development 

Board does not and cannot by the very 
nature of its constitution and powers, serve this purpose. The 
President and some other members of the Board are quite dis¬ 
satisfied with it. What, in our opinion, appears necessary is a 
Standing Committee of the Development Departments (Agri¬ 
culture, Industry, Forestand Co-operation) presided over, if 
possible, by the Dewan himself, who will be assisted, if necess¬ 
ary, by the Chief and Financial Secretaries. This may appear 
a novel suggestion but since we consider economic development 
to be the foremost aim of a modern progressive Government 
faced with our conditions, we hold that it should have the first 
claim on the time and the energy of the head of the administra¬ 
tion. We are aware that it is usual even now for conferences 
of heads of departments being held under the Chairmanship of 
the Dewan but we need a permanent co-ordinating agency and 
we need the personality and the driving force of the Dewan to 
make that agency work to some purpose. 

104. We recommend that Government should consider the 
‘ advisability of inaugurating the movement usually called “Rural 

Reconstruction” or “ Rural uplift.” Adult 

Rural Reconst- education, male and female, rural sanit- 
ruction. ation, agricultural co-operation for pur¬ 

chase, production and sale, removal of rural 
indebtedness, improved methods of cultivation, rural clubs and 
Libraries, elevation of the depressed classes, establishment of 
panchayats or (here) revival of Karayogams, in fact every kind 
of welfare or development work in the rural areas comes 
under the scheme. It means a well organised and well 
co-ordinated campaign of all the forces available against 
poverty, dirt, disease and ignorance in rural areas. Such a 
campaign deliberately planned and vigorously waged is 
coming to be recognised as the true salvation for rural India. 
It will put new life into our decaying villages, chepk 
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A? iej^pr^ey m/gratiqn to J% towns and incre?$<? tfye pr/j- 
ductivity of the rural population. It is a vast programme re¬ 
quiring the services of energetic and public-spirited leaders 
and a host of enthusiastic followers. The army of elementary 
school teachers can and should be trained to play its part in the 
movement. The co-operative societies will also serve as useful 
instruments. The officers of Government retiring from service 
should also be invited to co-operate. And the young men of 
the educated classes should be enlisted in the service of the 
great cause. It is not mainly with a view to find immediate 
employment for the educated unemployed that we have made 
this recommendation. We are thinking rather of the ultimate 
effects of such a movement in making village life and agriculture 
more attractive for our young men than it is at present, by im¬ 
proving the standard of life, the social amenities and the pro¬ 
ductivity of our rural areas. We recommend in particular the 
bringing into for.ce .of the Village Panchayat Regulation as early 
as possible. 

105. As regards agriculture, a report which may come in 

time to be considered epoch-making is now being written. 

When the Report of the Royal Agricultural 

Agricultural Commission is published, we recommend 

Development. that our Government should appoint a 

committee of officials and non-officials to 
consider to what extent its recommendations are applicable and 
can be given effect to in Trav.ancore, In this connection, we 
wish to suggest that when important commissions or committees, 
appointed in British India to consider and report on problems 
similar to those which we have to face, present their reports, it is 
desirable that our Government should appoint small local com¬ 
mittees (p consider the applicability of the recommendations to 
our conditions. We wish this would become an established 
practice. For instance, several of our witness.es considered the 
principles and methods of land revenue assessment now in vogue 
to he unsatisfactory and one of the causes of the decline of 
agriculture. .In our opinion, an expert committee ought to in¬ 
quire in the light qf the report of -the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
-Committee whether the existing system in qur State is sound 
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and in accordance with the canons of taxation and in line with 
the systems of progressive countries. 

106. Our correspondents including the Director of Agri¬ 
culture were unanimously of opinion that the most pressing need 
of agriculture is some state-organised method for financing the 
agriculturist. We feel convinced that the matter calls for the 
earnest and urgent attention of Government, To assist the 
Government in a practical way in dealing with the matter, one of 
our colleagues, Mr. 1. C. Chacko, Director of Industries, has 
at our request taken the trouble to prepare a memorandum and a 
draft bill on the subject of Land Mortgage Banks and we 
publish these as an appendix to this report. We recommend 
that, if after competent scrutiny, Government is satisfied with 
the soundness of Mr. Chacko’s proposals, no time should be 
lost in giving effect to them. 

107. We further recommend that the Committee which we 
have proposed for examining the local applicability of the re¬ 
commendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture should 
also examine and report on the practicability of the following 
suggestions which have been placed before us by our colleague, 
Mr. K. P. Nilakanta Pillai. 

(1) The granting of agricultural loans should be handed 
over to the Department of Agriculture. The working of the 
Agricultural Loans Regulation came up for pointed and often 
scathing criticism at the hands of witnesses. It appears to be 
the general opinion that these loans rarely reach the really de¬ 
serving and that there is needless delay and annoyance on account 
of the excess of formalities to be gone through. 

(2) There should be a separate head of expenditure 
under irrigation and a special branch of the P. W. D. or the 
Agricultuial department should undertake the whole minor 
irrigation of the State. The entire expenditure on minor irri¬ 
gation Should be borne by Government. 

(3) To facilitate the supply of manure, and the provision 
of grazing grounds, forest panchayats ought to be created. 
Forest areas lyingjiear cultivated fields should be put in the 
haqds of these panchayats, which will be entrusted with the 
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control over grazing, collection of fuel and green leaves for 
manure and which will also undertake the duties of Forest 
Conservancy by planting trees and looking after them. 

(4) The revival of subsidiary occupations. 

(5) Legislation for enforcing cultivation on puduval lands 
already sold or to be sold in future, which may be left un¬ 
cultivated. 

108. But agricultural development by itself will not meet the 
situation. We need industrial development to relieve the 

pressure of the population on the land and 

Industrial Sur- to open out new avenues of employment for 
cey a desideratum, our young men. There is now a ba'bel of 
tongues on this subject. What in our 
opinion is needed most at present is not technical education but 
capitalistic enterprise and organising ability. Men with expert 
knowledge and wide experience of the establishment and 
management of industrial undertakings can alone give useful 
advice to Government and to would-be industrialists in this 
matter. In our opinion, an industrial survey of the State by an 
expert or experts of this description is a great desideratum. 
Such a survey will make it clear whether, and, if so to what 
extent, and on what lines the industrialisation of Travancore is 
practicable and Government and the capitalists will then be able 
to proceed on that basis. The readiness and generosity with 
which Government has rendered financial assistance to the 
“Travancore Sugars” is, let us hope, an earnest of a bold for¬ 
ward policy. 

109. As for commercial development, we received several 
interesting suggestions from some of the merchants at Alleppey, 

notably from Mr. M. L. Janardhanan Pillai. 

The Alleppey As most of these suggestions are already 
Commercial School, before Government in one form or another, 
we need not mention them here. One or 
two points about the Alleppey Commercial School may however 
be touched upon. We were told that the pupils trained in the 
school would find it easier to get employment if arrangements 
could be made for their learning the work and picking up ex¬ 
perience by working as apprentices in the Alleppey firms even 



during the period of their coufse. Accordingly we reeomrftend 
that Government should either directly or through this Depart¬ 
ment of Industries induce the firms at Alleppey to accept this 
arrangement in return for any small subsidy that may be de¬ 
manded by them. We also recommend that representatives of 
employers should be invited to come into closer touch with the 
school and that their advice and supervision in conducting the 
school should be more frequently sought than seems to be the 
case at present. 

110. We have no definite information regarding the propor¬ 
tion of Travancoreans] employed on the Railway between Shen- 

cottah and Trivandrum, but we understand 
Other recom- it is deplorably low. If this is a fact, we 
mendations. would request Government to take up the 

The Railwdy. matter with the Railway authorities. It 
appears to us that a decent proportion, if not 
the major share, of the clerical and technical appointments on 
this line should be claimed for qualified Travancoreans. 

111. As regards the proposed Railway pfogramnie, since it 
is proposed to be a State-managed Railway, no ohe denies that 
it will provide employment for a good many TraVafifcoreans as 
skilled or unskilled workers and in the clerical staff. A major¬ 
ity of our correspondents were in favour of it on the gfound that 
it will open up the country, develop its trade and thus indirectly 
also provide more employment: A few were, however, opposed 
to it on other grounds. It will be generally agreed that the 
matter connot be decided solely with reference to the aspect of 
providing employment. 

112. From our inquiry it appears that the ttfaifi cutises of 
unemployment among doctors are (1) the practice of giving a free 

supply of medicine indiscriminately to rich 
Unemployment and poor in all medical institutions maintairi- 
ainohg doctors. • ed by Government. This practice ob¬ 
viously reduces the chances of a private 

practitiolier. 

(2) The absence of a system of registering medical practi¬ 
tioners, which accounts for the practice or practices carried oil in 
rural areas by numerous unqualified vycfians who, as Dr. T; H, 



Somervell said, “have really good medicines but who do not 
know how and when 1 to use them”. In the course of his valu¬ 
able oral evidence Dr. K. Raman Tampi assured us that pro¬ 
posals were being framed for modifying the practice of free 
supply of medicines, for the registration of medical practitioners 
and for introducing a system of subsidised rural medical aid. 
When these proposals com'e into effect, we have no doubt that 
the scope for private practitioners both in towns and rural areas 
will be considerably widened. 

113. Professor Radhakrishnan, who is acknowledged to be 
cine of our best living authorities on Hinduism says, “The tem¬ 
ples, shrines and sanctuaries with which the 

Deijasiboms. whole land is covered may be Used not only 
as places of prayer and altars of worship 
blit as seats of learning and schools of thought, which can under¬ 
take the spiritual direction of the Hindus”.* In his opinion 
there has not been in recent times any serious and systematic 
endeavour to place the whole Hindu population on a higher 
spiritual plane. Mr. T. Lakshmana Pillai, a true arid ardent 
lover of Hinduism, said in the course of his evidence before us 
that tifie priesthood rarely knew the meaning or significance of 
the fhiri&d which they did arid he deplored their failure to 
respbftd to the spiritual needs of a modern educated Hindi!. 
He desired that opportunities should be provided for the service 
of educated Hindu young men of well trained intellect and high 
charafcfer in our temples arid other religious institutions. In 
modern prbgrrissive countries, wherever religion is a living 
force, the priesfhood is recruited, after special training, from the 
best class of educated youths. Mr. Lakshmana Pillai also mride 
a more definite proposal that the interest accruing from the large 
surplus accumulated by the Devaswom department should be 
Used by the department in organising courses of popular lectures 
by educated young Hindus specially trained for the purpose. 
We hope Government will consider the advisability of accepting 
these suggestions. We realise, however, that any endeavour to 
put new life into Hinduism should proceed not from a Govern¬ 
ment department but from the organised and concerted action of 
devoitt Hindus themselves. We Write glad to find that the late 
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lamented Devaswom Commissioner was in full sympathy with 
any such spontaneous movement. He told us that he had 
appointed several V. S. L. C. and E. S. L. C. holders as San- 
thikars in temples and that he would favourably consider the 
question of awarding a grant if an academy for training Santhi- 
kars was founded under non-official auspices. 

1 14. We are coming to the end of our task. Our last 
word is to the educated middle classes. One or two of our 
witnesses saw in the growing disintegration 

Social Reform, of the caste system the main cause of 
unemployment. They thought that if only 
the caste system which involved the principle of enforced here¬ 
dity of function and the principle of one caste, one occupation, 
had remained in tact, we should never have been troubled by 
the scare of unemployment. The present conditions are the 
result of individualism run mad. The caste system, they said, 
was a communal organisation of households based on the 
“functional” principle. It was a guild, a trade-union and a 
club combined. 

115. We are not concerned to deny all this. Modern 
sociologists of high authority have however condemned the 
caste system as a “segmentary” form of social organisation based 
on birth and descent and have shown that social evolution in 
India as in other countries must proceed from the segmentary 
form to the organic form based on function. Be this as it may, 
the fact remains that not even the most fervid enthusiast of the 
caste system has suggested the possibility or even the desirability 
of its restoration as the economic structure of Indian society. 
The simple fact of the enormous growth of the population since, 
say, the days of Akbar would have led to the break-down of 
the caste system even if no other complications had arisen.* 

116. In our opinion, the time has come when the educated 
middle classes should face this question squarely. Since it is 
impossible to restore the caste system and since it is bound to 
die, however slowly, why delay the process by inertia or worse 
by sentimental opposition ? On the contrary, they must acti¬ 
vely assist the process of disintegration and accelerate the 

* Moreland—“India at tlv; death of Akbar’,-*-esfciiriateg the population of: 

India at the tunc to be roughly. 100 millions- P. 22. 
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pace of modernisation. The tendency to keep our eyes fixed on 
the past, to adopt without selection and without criticism every¬ 
thing from it only to show how proud we are of our old historical 
culture, has unfortunately been encouraged by a certain school of 
politicians. We ought rather to look at modern Japan, Egypt 
and Turkey and learn to receive and assimilate what we now 
denounce as western ideas. Economic development ought to be 
the foremost aim not only of Government but of our educated 
well-to-do classes. Government cannot do much alone. The 
people must learn to think on economic lines and to shake off the 
superstitions and prejudices which stand in the way of material 
progress. As Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal said during the debate 
on unemployment in the Indian Legislative Assembly, “there is 
no remedy unless we change our social system”. The question 
that faces us is whether we are going to accept an economic 
basis of society or not. 

117. The educated middle class of India—the rentiers and 
the professional classes—have often been called a parasitical class. 
They produce little ; they consume much. Their share of the 
national income is far greater than their contribution to it. 
Even the middle-class agriculturist does not labour. Mr. F. L. 
Brayne, I. C. S., Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon, Punjab, 
giving evidence before the Royal Agricultural Commission, said 
“just as slavery ruined Rome, so the menial castes have ruined 
the Gurgaon peasant. The dignity of labour is gone and all 
drudgery is relegated to the menial castes as well all technical 

work requiring manual skill .The menial castes ought to 

be steadily drafted off to the canal colonies, given land and set 
to reinstate themselves in the world. Then and then only will 
the peasant become a sturdy self-reliant man again.” If this is 
said of the peasant, how much more appropriate it is when 
applied to the educated middle classes. The backward and 
depressed classes are waking up, assisted by the righteous policy 
followed by Government for their protection and elevation. 
When their full awakening comes, the educated classes will be 
in danger of being swept away as economically unproductive 
unless in the meanwhile they learn to revolutionise their outlook, 
to work harder and to become truly productive, 




CHAPTER V. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. The scope of the inquiry includes (a) Graduates, 
(i) Intermediates, and E. S. L. C. holders, (c)those who have 
passed the Vernacular Higher Examination, (d) V. S. L. C. 
holders, (e) Lawyers, Doctors, Teachers, Engineers, (/) Tech¬ 
nically or commercially qualified persons. 

The question whether the V. S. L. C. holders should be 
included or not is discussed and their inclusion decided upon 
(Paras 10 to 12). 

2. Unemployment among the educated classes does npt 
mean destitution or starvation. It means the failure .of numbers 
of young men and women of various educational qualifications 
to get the kind of work the earnings of which will fairly 
correspond to the efforts and sacrifices involved in acquiring 
these qualifications and to the standard of living customary in the 
grade of society to which they belong. Unemployment in this 
sense exists to a considerable extent (Paras 13 and :14). 

3. Prom the data available and the materials collected it is 
seen that the number seeking employment every year is abo.pt 
3300 and the number finding employment is about 1360, the 
number n,ot likely to find employment being 2140 (Paras 
I 5-22). 

4. It is estimated that over 220 graduates seek emp loyment 
ey,e,ry year, while only 100 of them arc likely .to be Absorbed 
in the Government service or in the .private schools 
(Para 25). 

5. The average annual output of E. 5. L. G. holders 
seeking employment is 1 760 and the approximate number likely 
to >be employed in Government service and in private schools 
is about 440 (Para 27). 

6. While the average annual output of V. S. L. C. holders 
is 1012, only about 38 per cent of this number is likely to be 
absorbed (Para 28). 
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7. The number of B. L’s and pleaders has increased by 
nearly 50 per cent during the last six years, while the corres¬ 
ponding increase in the number of suits and appeals has been 
only about 12 per cent, and obviously there is considerable 
underemployment and consequent lowness of remuneration 
among the lawyers (Paras 29 and 30). 

8. There is little or no unemployment among those trained 
in the Commercial School at Alleppey. Persons trained in the 
Mechanical Section of the Sri Mulam Technical School find it 
extremely difficult to get suitable employments, but the men 
trained in the Civil Engineering side are easily absorbed in 
the P. W. D. Not many pupils trained in the Carpentry and 
Smithery School at Quilon have set up as carpenters (Paras 
31 and 32). 

9. It is calculated that the average annual output of girls and 
young women possessing educational qualifications is about 450 
and the number likely to be absorbed is about 180. Taking 
graduates and E. S. L. C. holders alone, the number seeking 
employment annually is 50 and the number of annual vacancies 
likely to occur is about 40. The Committee, while it welcomes 
the announcement of the decision of Government to throw out 
certain appointments to qualified women, would deprecate 
any sweeping change of policy in this direction (Paras 35 
and 36). 

10. The problem of unemployment is an all-India problem 
and must be traced to general fundamental causes affecting the 
whole country (Paras 39 and 40). 

11. The supply of educationally qualified persons seeking 
employment has been, in recent years, greatly in excess of the 
demand for their services (Para 41). 

The causes of this maladjustment are:— 

(i) Increase in population (Para 42). 

(ii) Slowness of the official and professional class 
in adjusting itself to changed conditions (Para 43). 

(iii } The inadequacy of the income derived from 
land by the landholding and cultivating classes owing to increase 
in the size of their families, rise in the standard of living and the 
rise in the cost of living (Para 44). 
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(iv) The consequent necessity for young men of the 
landholding classes to leave their homes in search of alternative 
sources of income (Para 45). 

(v) It is also feared that the ordinary forms of agri¬ 
culture are proving to be unremunerative owing to various 
adverse circumstances (Para 46). 

(vi) Education and especially English Education had, 
till very recently, a ready vocational value as a passport to 
Government employment, the professions or clerical service 
under private agencies. The situation has now changed but 
the supply has not readily adjusted itself to the demand 
(Para 47). 

(vii) The attractiveness of Government service 
(Para 47). 

(viii) Social and political awakening among education¬ 
ally backward communities (Para 48). 

(ix) Deterioration in educational standards during the 
last 10 or 15 years is a powerful aggravating cause of the present 
situation (Para 49). 

12. There is need for caution in criticising the educational 
system (Para 50). 

13. It must, however, be admitted that the present system of 
education has neglected the formation and training of character 
and that its contribution to economical development has been 
disappointing (Paras 54 and 55). 

14. Under the existing social and economic conditions the 
demand for the services of educated classes is strictly limited 
(Paras 56-58). 

15. Various considerations poiftt to the conclusion that 
Travancore is overpopulated under exi&ing economic conditions 
and that overpopulation is one oftwfe major causes of the 
problem under investigation (Paras 66-70). 

16. Public opinion should be more fully awakened to the 
fact of overpopulation than it appears to be at present and the 
economic poli^^ the State should be shaped in the light of 
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this outstanding fact. Government should consider the feasi¬ 
bility of an organised scheme of emigration to the high-land 
regions of the State and explore the facilities for emigration 
outside the State (Paras 74 and 75). 

17. All classes of our society and especially the lower 
classes should- be enabled and educated to attain a higher 
standard of living (Para 76). 

18. The question of unemployment in Travancore is a social 
and economic problem, not an industrial problem as in western 
countries (Para 77). 

19. The effects of unemployment are serious and cumul¬ 
ative in character (Para 78). 

20. Our recommendations are designed to relieve the 

present distress and to prevent unemployment becoming a matter 
of serious concern in the future (Para 79). * 

21. We recommend an experiment in land colonisation with 
a view to attract unemployed educated youths to the land 
(Paras 80-84). 

22. Special consideration should be shown to applications 
for land or agricultural loans received from individuals among 
the educated unemployed (Para 85). 

23. Educational qualifications should be prescribed for 
posts such as constables, mochees, petty excise officers, peons 
&c., registered vakil gumasthas and document writers, for 
which no such qualifications are being insisted upon now, 
and the E. S. L. C. and V. S. L. C. holders should be 
preferred for such posts, due regard being had for the special 
requirements, if any, of particular departments (Paras 86 
and 87). 

24. A committee should be appointed to report on the 
desirability of introducing competitive examinations for every 
grade of Government service and of appointing a small Civil 
Service Commission for the regulation and conduct of such 
examinations (Paras 88-91). 

25. An employment bureau should be established for 
clerical and other appointments outside Government service and 
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outside the State and a small bureau to serve the needs of 
qualified women (Paras 92 and 93). 

26. The Committee recommends that the Pleadership class 
in the Trivandrum Law College be abolished (Para 95). 

27. Government is requested to be pleased to arrange for 
the reservation of a few seats for Travancoreans every year in 
the Madras Medical, Engineering and Veterinary and 
Coimbatore Agricultural Colleges and the Tata Institute at 
Bangalore and pay, if necessary, annual subsidies to those 
institutions in return for the privilege (Para 96). 

28. A few Government scholarships may be instituted to be 
held by Travancore students undergoing training in technical 
institutions in'foreign countries (Para 98). 

29. The following recommendations for educational reform 
may be'placed before the proposed Education Commission for 
consideration and report before Government takes action on them 
(Para 99). 

(i) . No pupil should be given admission to the same 
class for more than two years and candidates should not be 
allowed to appear more than twice for the E. S. L. C., V. S. L. 
C., and Vernacular Higher Examinations (Para I00-C1. 1). 

(ii) Better qualified, better trained and better paid 
teachers should be appointed in the schools (Para I 00 Cl. 2). 

(iii) Primary education, especially in rural areas, should 
be brought into closest touch with the needs and realities of 
rural life (Para 100-C1. 3). 

(iv) English and Vernacular Middle Schools in predom¬ 
inantly rural areas should be converted into * Agricultural-bias’ 
schools on the Punjab model if after a study of the working of 
such schools by two officers of the Education and Agricultural 
departments, deputed for the purpose, the introduction of such 
schools here is recommended (Para 100-C1. 4). 

(v) The amalgamation of the English and Vernacular 
Middle schools (Para I00-C1. 5). 
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(vi) The applicability of the recommendations of^Afer 
Sadler Commission, in particular the possibility of making the 
vernaculars the media of instruction, while retaining English as 

a compulsory second language (Para I00-C1. 6). 

(vii) Better provision should be made for the teaching 
of science in our schools (Para 100-C1. 7). 

(viii) Adult education should be taken more seriously 
than it is now, more funds being allotted for the purpose 
(Para 100-0. 8). 

(ix) With a view to give a vocational bias to pupils in 
our schools suitable provision should be mgde for teaching 
Elementary Mechanics at least in a few selected schools 
(Para 100-C1. 9). 

(x) The establishment of ‘ Continuation schools’ for 
providing vocational and general education to boys belonging to 
occupational castes (Para I00-C1. 10). 

(xi) Consideration of the practicability of introducing 
Capt. Petavel's Scheme of Educational Colonies (Para 100- 
Cl. 11). 

(xii) Modifications of the scheme of fee concessions to 
backward and depressed classes. (Para 100-C1. 12). 

(xii) Reforms in the existing system of female education 
(Para 100-CI. 12). _ . 

30. An all-round intensive development of the economic 
resources of the country on modern lines is the best remedy for 
unemployment, and the Committee desires that that should be 
the foremost aim and not remain, as at present, one of the various 
subsidiary aims of governmental activity (Para 101). 

31. Increase of staffs and funds for the Development De¬ 
partments (Para 102). 

32. There should be a standing Committee of the Develop¬ 
ment Departments presided over, if possible, by the Dewan to 
mobilise the resources and energies of those departments for 
economic development (Para 103). 
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33. The Committee recommends that Government consider 
the advisability of inaugurating the movement usually called 
“Rural Reconstruction” or “Rural uplift” and in particular 
the bringing into effect of the Village Panchayat Regulation as 
early as possible (Para 104). 

34. A. When the Report of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission is published, a Committee should be appointed to 
consider how far the recommendations contained in it can be 
given effect to in Travancore (Para 105). The proposed Com¬ 
mittee should also examine the practicability of the following 
suggestions :— 

(i) Transfer of the granting of agricultural loans to the 
Department of Agriculture (Para 107-C1. 1), 

(ii) There should be a separate head of expenditure 
under irrigation and a special branch of the P. W. D. or the 
Agricultural department should undertake the whole minor ir¬ 
rigation of the State, the entire expenditure being borne by 
Government (Para 107-C1. 2). 

(iii) The creation of Forest Panchayats to facilitate the 
supply of manure and the provision of grazing grounds (Para 107- 
Cl. 3 ) 

(iv) The revival of subsidiary occupations (Para 107- 

Cl. 4). 

(v) Legislation for the cultivation of puduval lands, sold 
or to be sold, which may be left uncultivated (Para 107- 
Cl. 5). 

B. An expert committee should be appointed to enquire 
whether the existing system and methods of land revenue assess¬ 
ment are sound and in line with the systems of progressive 
countries (Para 105). 

C. With a view to meet the most pressing need of 
agriculture the Committee suggests that the memorandum and 
draft bill prepared by Mr. 1. C. Chacko, Director of Industries, 
and appended to this report, be examined by Government and, 
if found satisfactory, given effect to with the least possible delay 
(Para 106). 
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35. Government be requested to conduct an industrial 
survey of the State by an expert or experts (Para 108). 

36. The Alleppey firms should be induced to allow the 
students of the local Commercial School to learn and pick up ex¬ 
perience as apprentices during the period of their course and the 
representatives of employers should be invited to come into 
closer touch with the school (Para 109). 

37. The major share of the clerical and technical appoint¬ 
ments on the Trivandrum — Shencottah Railway should be 
claimed for qualified Travancoreans (Para 110). 

38. The Committee hopes that the scope for private medical 
practitioners will be considerably widened when the proposed 
schemes for modifying the practice of the free supply of medicine 
in Government medical institutions, for the registration of medi¬ 
cal practitioners and for introducing a system of rural medical 
aid, come into effect (Para 112). 

39. Government be requested to consider the advisability of 
providing scope for the service of educated Hindu young men of 
high intellect and character in our temples and other religious 
institutions (Para 113). 

40. Finally, the educated classes should learn to revolu¬ 
tionise their outlook, to work harder and to become truly pro¬ 
ductive (Paras 116 and 117). 

C. V. Chandrasekharan ( President .) 

L C. Chacko. 

M. Subramonia Pillai. 

K. P. Nilakanta Pillai. 

T. Kumara Pillai. (Subject to a separate 
note.)* 


6th May 1928. 



APPENDIX A. 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEE. 


QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1. Is it your opinion that unemployment exists among those 
who have received education in our schools and colleges? 

2. If so, amongst which of the following sections does it 
exist in an acute form ? 

(a) Graduates, ( b ) Intermediates and E. S. L. C. holders, 
(c) V. S. L. C. holders, ( d ) “Failed candidates” (i. e.) those 
who were at school but failed to pass any Public Examination ? 

3. To what extent is there unemployment among persons 
who have acquired professional qualifications, such as, (a) Law¬ 
yers, (b) Teachers, (e) Doctors, and (d) Engineers? 

4. Are persons who possess some kind of technical training 
(industrial, agricultural or commercial) able to secure suitable 
employment ? 

5. Is it your opinion that unemloyment prevails in a more 
acute form in some communities than in others ? 

B 

6. Is there, in your opinion, general unemployment in all 
classes and among all occupations in the State ? If so, what are 
the causes of such unemployment? 

7. What bearing, if any, has such general unemployment, 
if it exists, upon unemployment among the educated classes ? 

8. A. Is there, in your opinion, a tendency on the part of 
agriculturists to abandon agriculture as an occupation ? If so, 
what are the causes ? 

B. In relation to agriculture, are you of opinion that an¬ 
cillary occupations are decaying? If sq, what means Would you 
suggest for their revival ? 
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C 

9. Do you hold the view that unemployment is mainly due 
to the defects in the existing system of education ? 

10. If so, in what respects and in what grades of education 
is the existing system defective and in what ways would you 
seek to remove the defects ? 

11. (a) With special reference to the size, resources and 
conditions of Travancore, what are your views of the duties of 
the State in respect of education (a) Elementary, ( b ) Secondary 
(c) University, ( d) Professional and Technical? 

(£>) What means would you suggest to improve the 
quality of education and to check the excess of the supply of 
qualified persons over the demand ? 

(c) In your opinion, should University Examinations and 
the V. S. L. C. and the E. S. L. C. Examinations be regarded 
as qualifications for post under Government ? 

Would you advocate the practice adopted in many other 
countries of instituting special tests for different kinds of ad¬ 
ministrative posts under Government ? 

12. In your opinion, is the cost of education, of Secondary 
and University grades, high or low at present ? Are you in favour 
of raising the cost ? 

13. To what extent is unemployment among the educated 
classes due to causes inherent in them and to social causes, such 
as caste system, joint family, etc? 

14. It is said that boys who have acquired educational quali¬ 
fications decline to take to the traditional callings of their fathers. 
If such a tendency exists, what are its causes ? Should it be 
checked, and if so, how? 

15. To what extent is disinclination on the part of quali¬ 
fied persons, to seek employment outside the State one of the 
causes of Unemployment ? 
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D 

16. The following remedies have'been suggested. Have 
you any remarks to make on them or any other suggestions to 
offer ? 

(1) Prescribing educational qualifications for Government 
posts, such as constables, petty excise officers, etc., 
for which no qualifications are prescribed at present. 

(2) Employment or Information Bureau in colleges and 
Government offices. 

(3) Vocational training and selection in schools. 

(4) Technical education. 

(5) Diversion of the educated classes to 

(a) Agriculture. 

(b) Mechanical occupations. 

(c) Trade and Commerce. 

(6) Provision of more capital for agricultural development 
and the best method of securing this. 

(7) Disafforestation as a means of providing agricultural 
land. 

(8) Irrigation. 

(9) Rural Reconstruction. 

(10) Development of communications. 

(11) The proposed Land Colonisation Scheme. 

(12) The proposed Railway programme. 

(13) Co-operative agriculture. 

(14) Farm colonies. 

(15) Development of 

(1) Factory Industries and 

(2) Cottage Industries and Handicrafts, and the best 
method of securing this. 

(16) Development of Banking in connection with the exten¬ 

sion of Agriculture. 

(17) Co-operative production and distribution. 

(18) Development of a Travancore Mercantile Marine. 

(19) Emigration, 

(a) from the thickly populated to the thinly populated 
regions of Travancore, 

(b) outside Travancore. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Particulars of unemployed persons as per forms received. 
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appendix c. 

A Memorandum on the Financing' of the Agricultural 
Industry in Egypt, Canada and Australia with 
suggestions for organizing a land mortgage 
bank in Travancore- 

This memorandum is based upon statutes passed and 
reports published till the beginning of 1924. 

Egypt. 

There are two banks in Egypt which finance agriculture, 
Viz ., the Agricultural Bank of Egypt established in 1902 and 
the Land Bank of Egypt established in 1905, The objects of 
both the banks are the same. But the Agricultural Bank is not 
authorised to issue any individual loan of a greater amount than 
LE. 1000 and a loan of a greater amount than £E. 200 issued 
by this bank must be secured by first mortgage on lands. 
Apparently there is no such restriction with regard to loans of 
£E. 200 or less. But the maximum period allowed for the re¬ 
payment of these smaller loans is 15 months, while the period 
allowed for the larger loans secured by first mortgage is 20J 
years. The Land Bank can grant loans only on mortgages and 
in the case of this bank there is apparently no statutory limit fixed 
for the period in which a loan should be repaid. The duration 
of the Agricultural Bank is fixed at 50 years and that of the 
Land Bank at 99 years . Both the Banks are empowered by 
the respective statutes to issue bonds. At the close of the 
official year 1922-23, the amounts of the loans issued by these 
two banks stood at LE. 3,464,053 and LE. 3,230,268 res¬ 
pectively. 

Canada. 

In Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, Acts were passed in 1917 empowering the 
Provincial Governments to provide money for loans to farmers. 
The Ontario Act authorizes the Provincial Treasurer to lend 
money to a township corporation to make loans to farmers, 
principally for permanent improvements. In Manitoba a Farm 
Loans Association directed by a board of five members is created 
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by the Act of 1917 with a capital of one million dollars in 
shares which can be held only by the Provincial Government 
and borrowers under the Act. The board may lend money on 
mortgage to the amount of not more than 50 per cent, of the 
value of the land mortgaged. The Saskatchewan Farm Loans 
Board, created by the Act of 1917, consists of a Commissioner 
and two other members, and may make loans for thirty years of 
not more than 50 per cent, of the property mortgaged/the in¬ 
terest being fixed by the board. The Alberta Act of 1917 
provides for the making of loans [on mortgage by a board esta¬ 
blished for the purpose, money being advanced to the board by 
the Provincial Treasurer. In British Columbia, a Land Settle¬ 
ment Board was to be formed by the Act of 1917 to replace 
the former Agricultural Credit Commission and to have powers, 
among others, to make loans on mortgages for the acquiring 
and development of land and for the purchase of live stock, 
machinery, &c. 

In order to give a clear idea of these agencies, the consti- • 
tution and methods of work of the Manitoba Farm Loans 
Association may be more fully described. The affairs of the 
Association are managed by a board of management consisting 
of five members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council. One of the members who is designated Commissioner 
is the president of the board and performs the duties and exer¬ 
cises the powers imposed upon or delegated to him by the 
board. Originally the capital stock of the Association was one 
million dollars divided into two hundred thousand shares. By 
an amendment to the Act passed in 1921, the share capital of the 
Association was reduced to five hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars divided into one hundred and ten thousand shares. 
These shares can be held only by the borrowers on farm land 
mortgages or their successors in title and by His Majesty in the 
right of the Province. The Association is empowered to re¬ 
ceive deposits repayable with or without interest from persons 
or corporations under appropriate rules, regulations, conditions 
and restrictions approved by the Lieutenant-Governoi'-in-Council. 
The board [of management may raise capital by the issue of 
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bonds, stock or other securities with the approval of the Lieute- 
nanl-Governor-in-Council, but the value of these shall not exceed 
90 per cent, of the value of the first mortgage securities held by the 
Association. The Provincial Government is authorised to 
guarantee the payment of the principal and interest of the bonds, 
stock, deposits or other securities of the Association. By this 
system of the issue of bonds, it is possible for the Association to 
increase its circulating 'capital to nearly ten times its original 
capital. 

The Board can make loans for the following purposes:— 

(a) the acquiring of land for agricultural purposes and 
the satisfaction of encumbrances on land used for 
such purposes; 

( b ) the clearing and draining of land; 

(c) the erection of farm buildings; 

(d) the purchase of live stock and implements ; and 

(e) discharging of liabilities incurred for the improve¬ 
ment and development of land used for agricultural 
purposes, and any purpose calculated to increase 
land productiveness. 

No loan shall exceed 50 per cent, of the value (of the land 
mortgaged as security for it or ten thousand dollars in all. 
Under the Act, the Board appoints its own valuators to value 
the lands offered as securities for the loans. The rate of in¬ 
terest charged by the Association on its loans is such as is 
sufficient to pay the interest on the securities issued by it to 
provide funds for the loans in addition to one per cent, per 
annum to provide for the expenses of conducting its business. 
For example, if the Association has procured capital for loans 
at 6 per cent, per annum, the interest charged to the borrower 
will be 7 per cent, per annum. 

These are the chief features of the Manitoba Farm Loans 
Association. The balance sheet of the Association as on the 
31st August 1922 will give an idea of the extent of its opera¬ 
tions during the first five years of its existence, 
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Balance sheet as at 31 st August 1922. 


Assets. Dollars. 


Mortgage Loans 

7,829,227'93 

Agreements Receivable — 

2.I6L25 

Real Estate 

11,869-90 

Investments 

331,432-20 

Cash on hand ... 

31L35 

Accounts Receivable 

856"66 

Office Furniture 

7,53179 

Deferred Charges 

7,977-44 

Total Assets 

8,191,369-22 

Liabilities. 

Debentures 

7,528,639-97 

Deposit Certificates 

13,412-22 

Bank over draft ... 

17,625-62 

Accounts payable 

20,159-17 

Capital stock paid up 

484,830-00 

Profit and Loss Account... 

126,702-24 

Total Liabilities 

8,191,369-22 


It will be noticed that the Association was able to make a 
profit of 126,702'24 dollars after defraying its expenses within 
the first five years of its existence. The gross profit is derived 
from the interest of one per cent, of the principal which the 
Association realises from the borrowers in addition to the 
interest which it has to pay for its capital. During the first 
one or two years the Association was working at a loss. But 
when the volume of business increased the Association was able 
not only to wipe off all the losses, but to make a substantial 
profit. 

Australia . 

Victoria :—Facilities are afforded to agriculturists and . 
industrial institutions by the State Savings Bank of Victoria. 
The accumulated funds of.the savings bank deposits ■ form the 
capital for the loans made by this bank. In 1923, the State 
Savings Bank had 526 offices where savings bank business was 




transacted and the accumulated funds amounted to £ 50,359,477 
The Bank makes strenuous efforts to attract savings bank deposits 
and to encourage thrift among the people. Savings banks are 
established even in schools where it is made legal to accept 
deposits from minor children. The Penny Savings Bank, as 
this branch of the Savings Bank is known, was operating in 526 
schools in 1923 and bad 32,100 accounts with M 30,520 at 
credit. Another means of cultivating the saving habit employed 
by the Bank is the supply of Safety Money Boxes at a cost of 
six pence each to depositors and intending depositors. Money 
can be put into these boxes, but can be taken out of them only 
at the Savings Bank Offices. When a box is filled, it is taken 
to the Bank by the depositor, whose account is then credited 
with the amount contained in the box. 

The accumulated funds of the savings bank deposits so 
strenuously encouraged by the State Savings Bank are given 
out as loans on the mortgage of landed property for the following 
purposes:— 

(a) to purchase land 

(b) to pay Crown rents 

(c) to pay off liabilities 

(d) to purchase stock or plant 

(e) to improve or work the property 

( f ) to build or make additions. 

Under the Housing Act the Bank also undertakes to build 
houses on certain terms of repayment of cost for persons whose 
income does not exceed ;£ 400 a year and who do not already 
possess a house. 

Western Australia : —The Agricultural Bank of Western 
Australia is a State institution worked under a special Act, viz., 
the Agricultural Bank Act of 1 906 as amended by subsequent 
Acts. The funds required for the operations of the Bank are 
raised by the issue of mortgage bonds or appropriated by Parlia¬ 
ment for the purpose. These mortgage bonds are guaranteed by 
the State. Loans are issued by the Bank on mortgages of land 
for the following purposes:—■ 

(a) Ring-barking, clearing, fencing, draining or water 
conservation; or 



(b) Discharging any mortgage already existing on any 
holding; or 

ic) The purchase of stock for breeding purposes; or 
(d) The purchase of agricultural machinery manufactured 
in Western Australia. 

The maximum period allowed for the repayment of a loan is 
30 years. During the first 5 years, a borrower need pay only the 
interest, which is fixed at 5 per cent per annum. Thereafter the 
principal and interest are to be repaid in half-yearly instalments. 

New South Wales :—In New South Wales, as in Victoria, 
the functions of Savings Bank and Agricultural Bank are merged 
in the Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank. Funds 
for agricultural loans are obtained from deposits on current 
account, fixed deposits, and the issue of deposit stock, rural 
bank debentures, and inscribed stock. Loans are made only to 
persons engaged in primary production or in closely allied pur¬ 
suits. The loans are of three kinds :—(a) overdrafts on current 
account; ( b ) instalment loans, repayable by equal half-yearly 
instalments of interest and principal extending over thirty-one 
years; and (c) fixed loans for limited terms. The security 
required may be land, stock, plant, crops, wool, &c. 

Some 136'I branches of the bank have been opened in 
New South Wales usually in conjunction with branches of the 
Savings Bank. In 1921, the outstanding loans under several 
heads amounted to about £ 7,000,000. 

South Australia: — The State Bank of South Australia 
offers advances to farmers, producers and others to the extent of 
60 per cent of the value of land and improvements and up to 50 
per cent of the value of Crown leases. The loans are repayable 
by uniform instalments of principal and interest in periods ranging 
from one to forty two years. The Advances for Homes Act 
1910 — 20 authorizes the State Bank to make advances to per¬ 
sons with incomes below ;b 450 per annum who are desirous of 
providing homes for themselves. The maximum amount that 
can be advanced for this purpose is ;£ 700. Advances arc 
made to the extent of 80 per cent of the valuation and may be uti¬ 
lized for discharging existing mortgages on property. These 
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advances are repayable in 20 to 42 years according to the dura¬ 
bility of the houses in respect of which they are made. In 1923 
the advances made by the State Bank amounted to ;£ 1,1 67,000. 

Queensland :—A scheme for making advances to settlers 
was first introduced into Queensland in 1901, when the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank Act was passed, authorizing Government to esta¬ 
blish a Bank for the purpose of advancing money to farmers for 
making improvements on their holdings. This Act was amended 
by various Acts betrveen 1904 and 1915 and in 1916 it was 
repealed by the “ Queensland Savings Bank Act”, by which 
the duties of the trustees of the Agricultural Bank were trans¬ 
ferred to the Commissioner of the Government Savings Bank, 
who was authorised to raise money for advances by the issue of 
debentures. 

The Government Savings Bank was subsequently merged into 
the Commonwealth Bank, and the administration of the Advan¬ 
ces to Settlers Fund passed to the State Advances Corporation. 
Under the “ Agricultural Bank Act” passed in 1923, the fund 
is administered by the Department of Agriculture and Stock. 
This Act provides for State advances to Co-operative Companies 
and Association as well as to farmers. 

Under the State Advances Acts of 1916-20 and the 
Workers’ Homes Act of 1919-22 provision is made for advances 
to workmen for the erection of dwellings, &c. 

The total advances sanctioned for settlers from 1902 to 
1923 amounted to U 4,410,777 and the total loans approved for 
workers’ dwellings from 1910 to 1923 to :£ 3,264,619. 

Suggestions. 

These notes briefly indicate the methods adopted by pro¬ 
gressive, yet undeveloped, countries for the development of land. 
The land mortgage bank had its origin in Germany and from 
there the idea has spread to all the countries in Europe and the 
Colonies and to other progressive countries like Japan and Egypt. 
The land mortgage bank reduces the indebtedness of agriculturists 
in old countries and helps to develop new countries. Many 
, acres of land lie idle in Travancore for want of capital and a 
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large proportion of land owners are deeply immersed in debts on 
which usurious rates of interest have to be paid and from which 
they are not likely to emerge unaided. It is imperative that 
Government should come to the aid of land owners and culti¬ 
vators and for this purpose any of the methods described above 

may be adopted. 

It may now be considered whether the capital required 
for agricultural finance will be forthcoming in Travancore. 
The savings bank system was adopted by the Travancore 
Government in 1083. In the beginning the growth of the 
closing balance, i. e., the excess of deposits over withdrawals, 
was slow, but of late the growth has been very rapid. In 
1098 the closing balance was about 30 lakhs, but in 1102 
it bad risen to 60 lakhs. This shows that the people have 
begun to see the advantages of the savings hank system and 
even from these small deposits a large capital may be found 
for rural finance. At the close of 1102 we had only 116 
Savings Bank Offices and it is not unreasonable to hope that, 
if greater facilities are afforded for savings bank deposits, the 
funds available for rural finance from this source will be 
greatly increased. The encouragement of savings bank de¬ 
posits, as is done in some of the Australian States, has a 
double effect on the country; it promotes thrift and provides 
capital for production. 

The Surplus Investments and Sinking Fund Investments of 
Government amounted to two and a quarter crores in 1102. 
These investments consist chiefly of Savings Bank Deposits, 
Sinking Fund Deposits and the Savings of Government. All 
this money is now utilized outside the State at small rates of 
interest, while every pie of it is required for the development 
of the country. When an Agricultural Bank has been started 
with this money or "a part of it as the nucleus of its capital, 
its circulating capital can be very much increased by the issue 
of bonds. There will be thousands of persons who will want 
to invest their savings safely for short periods and the bonds, 
which afford this convenience, are sure to bring in in course 
of time a large amount of capital available for rural finance. The 
growth of the Savings Bank Balance is a sure indication of 
the success of such bonds. 
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V The great advantage to the agriculturists of the land mort¬ 
gage hank lies in the fact that its loans can be repaid by 
annuities spread over a large number of years. Under the 
system of amortization or repayment by instalments or annui¬ 
ties the borrower has only to pay at stated intervals sums which 
are less than the interest on the principal at the usual rates of 
interest charged by the ordinary money lender and after a 
certain number of years he will find himself entirely free from 
the debt. A bank which can depend on the credit of the State 
for its capital can always get money at low rates of interest. 
The advantage to the borrower of a long term loan repayable 
in annual instalments may be demonstrated by an example. 
Suppose a cultivator has borrowed Rs. 1000 repayable in 
thirty equal annual instalments of principal and interest at 7 per 
cent per annum. He will, in this case, have to pay only 
Rs. 80, 10 As. every year and at the end of thirty years his 
debt will be fully discharged, whereas, if he borrowed the 
money from a money lender even at the low rate of interest 
of 9 per cent, per annum usual in such cases, he would have to 
pay Rs. 90 every year as interest and still find himself burdened 
with the principal at the end of the thirty years. 

The success of the land mortgage bank depends chiefly 
on its credit. Although there are a few private land mortgage 
banks in some countries, the credit of most land banks in the 
world is guaranteed by Governments, but the State can 
guarantee the credit of a bank only if its business methods are 
satisfactory and so takes a large share in its control. In order 
to maintain its credit, the bank has to carefully value the 
securities on which loans are made and must be enabled to re¬ 
cover its dues promptly. To ensure the prompt recovery of 
dues, in some countries the bank is authorised by law to take 
possession of the mortgaged lands and to recover the dues either 
from their income or by their sale without recourse to any 
Court of law, while in other countries, the courts are required 
to dispose of the suits by the bank in a summary manner 
within specified periods. 

As nothing can give a clearer understanding than a re¬ 
gulation as to how the ideas involved in a land mortgage bank 
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can be brought into practice, 
*ions considered to be suitable 


draft bill setting forth prdv£ > 'V. 
in Travancore is appended. 


DRAFT BILL. 


THE TRAVANCORE LAND LOANS REGULATION. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the financing of 
agriculture and other industries; It is hereby enacted as fol¬ 
lows :— 

1. This Regulation shall be called “The Travancore Land 
Loans Regulation”. 

2. In this Regulation unless the context otherwise indicates, 

(a) the expression “ association” means “ The Travancore 
Land Loans Association” created and established by this Re¬ 
gulation ; 

( b) “ board” means “ The Travancore Land Loans Board " 
created and established by this Regulation ; 

(c) the expression “land” means and includes tenements 
and hereditaments, corporeal and incorporeal, and all houses and 
other buildings, also an undivided share in land ; 

(d) the expression “ mortgage” means and includes any 
charge on land for securing a loan under this Regulation ; 

(e) the expression “valuator” means any person appointed 
under this Regulation to value land. 

Establishment and Management of the Travancore . 

Land Loans Association. 

3. There shall be established in Travancore an Associ¬ 
ation under the name of “ The Travancore Land Loans Asso¬ 
ciation”, which shall be administered and managed as in this 
Regulation provided. 

4. The Association shall be a body corporate and shall, 
under the said name, have perpetual succession and shall have a 
common seal and be capable of suing and being sued, inter¬ 
pleading and instituting, prosecuting and defending actions in 
any court of law and, subject to the provisions of this Regu¬ 
lation, of purchasing or otherwise acquiring, holding and 
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alienating property, moveable or immoveable, and of doing and 
performing all such acts and things as bodies corporate gene¬ 
rally can do and perform. 

5. The head office of the association shall be in Trivandrum. 

Board of Management 

6. (!) The affairs of the association shall be managed by a 
board, to be known as “The Travancore Land Loans Board’’, 
which shall consist of five members appointed by Our Gov¬ 
ernment. 

(2) One of the members of the board, who shall be 
known as the Commissioner of Travancore Land Loans, shall 
be appointed by Our Government; two ol the members may 
be nominated by such bodies as may be determined by Our 
Government. 

(3) It shall'be the duty of the Board, and it shall have 
power, 

(a) to approve or reject applications for loans; 

(b) to issue certificates of ownership of shares in the capital 
stock of the association ; 

(c) to issue stock, bonds or other securities upon the security 
of first mortgages on land, subject to the approval of Our 
Government; 

(d) to do all things which the association in its corporate 
capacity may do when not forbidden by the by-laws. 

(4) The Commissioner shall perform such of the duties and 
exercise such of the’powers of the board as may be imposed 
upon or delegated to him from time to time by the board. 

7. No member of the Legislative Council or officer or em¬ 
ployee of the civil service of Travancore shall be a member of 
the board. 

8. The board, for and on behalf of the association, may 
adopt a common seal, with power to alter and modify the same 
at its will and pleasure. 

9. The Commissioner shall be the chief executive officer 
of the board and shall .preside at all meetings . thereof, and 
hold office during the pleasure of Our Government. 
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10. As security for the faithful performance and discharge 
of the duties of his office, and for the proper accounting of all 
moneys and valuable securities that may come to his hands, 
the Commissioner shall deposit with Our Government such 
amount as Our Government may determine or such other j secu¬ 
rity for a like amount as Our Government may approve of. 

11. In the event of the absence, for any cause, of ’the Com¬ 
missioner, the board shall choose one of their number, who, 
during the absence of such commissioner, shall act as commis¬ 
sioner and preside at all meetings of the board. 

12. Our Government shall designate the period during 
which each member of the board except the Commissioner shall 
serve as a member thereof. Such periods need not be the 
same in all cases, but may be varied as shall be deemed ad¬ 
visable. 

13. At the end of the period of service of any member of 
the board by effluxion of time. Our Government may either re¬ 
appoint such member or appoint another person to succeed him. 

14. Any member of the board may be removed from his 
office by Our Government for misbehaviour, incompetency, 
irregular attendance at or continued absence from board meet¬ 
ings, or for other good and sufficient cause, in which event 
Our Government may appoint another person to take the place 
of the member so removed for the remainder of the period for 
which he was appointed. 

15. In the case of the death or resignation of any member 
of the board, other than the Commissioner, the like authority 
which selected such member may select another person to fill 
the vacancy thus created for the remainder of the period for 
which such deceased member, or member who has resigned, 
was appointed to serve. 

16. The board shall hold regular meetings at least every 
month and the Commissioner, or any two members of the board, 
may call a special meeting thereof at any time by giving at least 
a week’s notice in writing to each member specifjdng the pur¬ 
pose for which the meeting is called. 
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17. No business shall be transacted at any meeting of the 
board unless three members thereof are present and all acts, 
matters or things authorised or required to be done by the 
board shall be decided by resolution of a majority at any meet¬ 
ing at which a quorum is present; provided that when any three 
members of the board are present, no mortgage loan under this 
Regulation shall be authorised or made, except upon a unani¬ 
mous resolution. 

18. The Commissioner, or acting Commissioner, at any 
meeting of the board shall, in addition to his deliberative vote 
as a member of the board, have a casting vote. 

19. No person shall be appointed or continue to hold, office 
as a member of the board who is or becomes an office)' or 
director of any institution, association or partnership engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in the business of making land mortgage 
loans. 

20. (1 ) The Commissioner shall receive such monthly salary 
as may be determined by Our Government. Every other 
member of the board shall be paid a fee of ten rupees for each 
day, or portion of a day, in which he is engaged upon the 
business of the board, provided that no member, other than 
the Commissioner, shall be paid for his services more than 
750 rupees in any one year. 

(2) Every such member, in addition to the aforesaid 
fees, and the Commissioner, in addition to his salary, shall he 
paid his reasonable expenses incurred for travelling and suste¬ 
nance while engaged in the business of the hoard. 

21. The board shall, subject to the approval of our Govern¬ 
ment, be authorised and empowered to engage a secretary and 
such other employees as it may deem necessary to properly con¬ 
duct and carry on the business of the board. All salaries to be 
paid to such employees shall be fixed and determined by Our 
Government, 

22. The salaries, allowances and expenses above provided 
for together with all other proper expenditure incurred by the 
board, shall be paid out of the funds of the association. 
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23. The funds necessary for carrying out the purposes of 
the association and otherwise administering the provisions of 
this Regulation shall consist of such moneys as may be raised 
under this Regulation, and such other moneys as may from time 
to time be granted by Our Government. 

24. Ail deeds and other instruments of whatever nature and 
kind shall be deemed to be fully executed by and on behalf of. 
the association and the board if the corporate seal of the associa¬ 
tion is attached thereto o.r impressed thereon and they are signed 
by the Commissioner or acting Commissioner underneath the 
name of the association and countersigned by the secretary of 
the board. 

Capital Stock of the Association, 

25. The capital stock of the association "shall be twenty 
lakhs of rupees, divided into four hundred thousand shares of 
five rupees each, which said shares shall be and are hereby 
vested in the purchasers thereof, subject to the provisions of this 
Regulation. 

26. No person, except borrowers on land mortgages under 
the provisions of this Regulation, and their heirs, executors, ad¬ 
ministrators and assigns and Our Government, shall be share¬ 
holders in the association, or be allotted any of the shares there¬ 
of and all stock so held and allotted shall share in all dividend 
distributions without preference. 

27. Stock held by any shareholder shall not be transferred 
or hypothecated, and the certificates issued therefor shall so 
state; the intention being that the capital stock of the association 
shall always be vested only in the borrowers or their personal 
representatives and Our Government; provided that in case the 
borrower shall, with the consent and approval of the board, sell 
the mortgaged property, the stock held by the borrower shall be 
transferred to and held by the purchaser. 

28. Our Government may subscribe and pay for not more 
than 50 per cent of the capital stock of the association as fixed 
by this Regulation, and may advance to the association a sum 
equal to the remainder of the whole paid up capital for the 
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purposes of the association; for which purpose the whole total 
sum of twenty lakhs of rupees is hereby specially appropriated 
and authorised by Us. 

29. Any person desiring to borrow money on a land mort¬ 
gage from the association shall, before his application may be 
considered, subscribe for shares of the capital stock of the associa¬ 
tion to an amount equal to 5 per cent, of the face value of the 
desired loan, such subscription to be paid in cash upon the 
granting of the loan or deducted out of the amount thereof. 

30. (1) If the application for loan is granted, the applicant 
shall, upon payment therefor, become the owner of one share of 
the capital stock of the association for each one hundred rupees 
of the amount of his loan, or any fractional part thereof. 

(2) The said share shall be paid off at par and retired 
out of the funds of the association upon full payment of the said 
loan, and until such loan is paid off shall be held by the associ- 
tion as collateral security for the payment of the said loan, but 
the borrower shall be paid any dividends accruing or payable on 
said share while it is outstanding. 

Land Mortgage Loans and Provisions relating thereto. 

31. All loans made under the provisions of this Regulation 
by the association shall be secured by duly registered first mort¬ 
gages on lands situated within Travancore. 

32. All mortgages securing loans made under the provisions 
of this Regulation shall contain such covenants, provisos and 
conditions, to be observed and fulfilled on the part of the 
borrower, as shall be approved by Our Government, and as far 
as possible shall be uniform in form and substance. 

33. Notwithstanding any law or usage to the contrary, all 
mortgages taken by the association and other documents of every 
description and kind, including all notices to mortgagors, or to 
persons holding land under or through such mortgagors, may be 
prepared by the Commissioner, or any person in his office by 
and with his authority, and for such purpose the Commissioner, 
or other person so authorised, may perform all the functions of a 
conveyancer. 
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34. Every such mortgage shall contain a specific agreement 
or undertaking on the part of the mortgagor providing for the re¬ 
payment of the loan with interest on an amortization plan by 
means of equal annual instalments sufficient to cover the princi¬ 
pal money advanced and the stipulated rate of interest thereon 
and to extinguish the debt at the end of the period agreed upon 
between the board and the borrower, which shall not exceed 
forty years. 

But nothing in this Section shall prevent a borrower from 

paying a larger amount than the stipulated annuity on the stipu¬ 
lated date for the payment of annuity so that the debt may be 
extinguished in a shorter period than the stipulated period. 

35. The rate of interest to be charged by the association on 
its loans shall be such as will be sufficient to pay the interest on 
the securities issued under this Regulation to provide funds for 
making such loans, in addition to one per cent, per annum to 
provide for the expense of conducting its business. 

36. No loans shall be made under the provisions of this 
Re uiation except for the following purposes: 

(a) the acquiring of land for agricultural, purposes and 
the.satisfaction of encumbrances on land used for such purposes; 

( b ) the clearing and draining of land ; 

(c) the erection of farm buildings and dwelling houses ; 

(d) the purchase of live stock and implements ; 

(e) the discharging of liabilities incurred for the impro¬ 
vement and development of land used for agricultural purposes 
and any purpose calculated to increase land productiveness ; and 

(/) the meeting of expenses of cultivation. 

37. No such loan shall exceed fifty per cent, of the fair 
estimated value of the land mortgaged, together with the value of 
the improvements upon the land to 'be effected out of the pro¬ 
ceeds of such loan ; and in arriving at said value, the value of 
the land for agricultural purposes, and the earning power thereof 
shall be the principal factors for the appraisal purposes. 

38. No such loan shall be made to any person not at the 
time actually engaged or intending to be engaged on the land 
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mortgaged, nor to any person whose experience and ability to 
cultivate the land the board may have reasonable grounds to 
question. 

39. No loan shall be made to any one person of a sum 
greater than thirty thousand rupees. 

40. No loan shall be made to any person except 

(a) upon his written application in the prescribed form, 

and 

( b ) upon a resolution of a duly constituted meeting of 
the board at which the question of making the advance is con¬ 
sidered, and 

( c ) until the mortgage which is proposed to be given to 
secure the advance has been duly executed and registered as 
required by law, and the title of the mortgagor to the land 
mortgaged is ascertained to be clear and sufficient in all 
respects. 

41. (1) Whenever the value of-any building attached to the 
land is a part of the security for the land mortgage loan, the 

.loan shall be further secured by a deposit with the Commis¬ 
sioner of a policy or policies of insurance against loss by fire of 
such buildings to the extent of at least fifty per cent, of the 
appraised value thereof. 

(2) In the event of any premium or premiums of insur¬ 
ance'or renewal premiums for such insurance upon the said 
buildings not being promptly paid when due by the borrower, 
the same may be paid by the board and shall become part of 
the mortgage debt and bear interest at the same rate as stipul¬ 
ated for in the mortgage. 

(3) Every such insurance policy shall be made payable 
to the association as its interest may appear, with the option to 
the board of applying all sums received thereunder towards the 
re-erection of the buildings destroyed. 

(4) Every such insurance policy shall be that of some 
insurance company approved by the board. 

42. No loan shall be made by the board upon'any land 
which is encumbered by any mortgage or charge, unless the loan 
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of part of the loan is made for the purpose of discharging any 
such mortgage or charge. 

43. (1) When, from enquiries made in such manner as may 
be prescribed by Our Government, the board is of opinion that 
the applicant for the loan has a clear title to the property offered 
as security for the loan, the Commissioner shall publish a 
notification in Our Government Gazette giving the full name 
and address of the applicant and the particulars of the property 
and calling upon persons who claim to have any right in the 
property to communicate the fact to him within fifteen days 
next after the date of publication of the notification. 

(2) If no person has claimed any right in the property 
within these fifteen days, the property shall be deemed to be 
free from all claims other than those mentioned in the title deed 
of the property and the documents relating to it registered 
within the last twelve years and no court shall enforce any 
other claim as having priority over the claims of the as¬ 
sociation. 

(3) If any person claims any right in the property 
within these fifteen days, the applicant for loan may institute a 
suit in a competent court of law to have the claim set aside and, 
until the claim has been set aside or until all the claimants agree 
to mortgage the property for the loan, the application for the loan 
shall be held in abeyance. 

(4) Any person frivolously presenting a claim with 
intent to prevent or delay the granting of the loan shall be 
punished with rigorous imprisonment which may extend to one 
month Or with fine which may extend to rupees five hundred 
or with both. 

44. The board shall, from time to time, obtain from its 
proper officer or officers information or reports as to the state 
and condition of the improvements for the purpose of which 
loans have been made, and generally as to the state and condi¬ 
tion of the land on the security of which such loans have been 
made, 

45. If any loan has been approved by the board and the 
applicant fails, within one month after notification to him of the 
approval of the board, to execute any documents necessary to 



complete the security, the board may withdraw its approval of 
the loan, and all expenses incurred by the board shall be 
payable by the applicant to the board on demand, and, if not so 
paid, shall be recoverable from the applicant as if they were 
arrears of public revenue. 

46. Advances may be made on loan to borrowers by 
instalments under such regulations and restrictions as may be 
prescribed by the board. 

47. If at any time, in the opinion of the board, any money 
advanced under this Regulation has not been or is not being 
applied for the purpose for which it was advanced, or /is not 
being carefully and economically expended, the board may 
refuse to make any further advance and call in the whole amount 
already advanced and all interest thereon and declare the same 
to be immediately due and payable, whereupon the borrower 
shall at once repay the same, with interest at the rate set forth in 
the mortgage, and in default of payment the board shall have the 
like remedies for recovery of the same as if the time for repay¬ 
ment thereof had fully arrived. 

48. Certificates of the registration of all mortgages made 
and registered under the authority of this Regulation, signed by 
the Commissioner, shall be forwarded to and filed by Our 
Government. 


Land Valuators. 

49. (1) The board shall, from time to time, appoint a fit and 
proper person or a reasonable number of such persons, to inspect 
and value land for i the purposes of this Regulation, and 
may, in its discretion, remove the person or persons so 
appointed. 

(2) It shall be the duty of every such inspector from 
time to time and at all times to do, perform and execute the 
duties required of him by this Regulation or that may be 
specified by any rules or regulations adopted by the board in 
that behalf. 
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Disposition of Payments by Borrowers on 
Mortgage Loans. 

50. When payments are made by borrowers on loans made 
under this Regulation, they shall be disposed of in the following 
manner :— 

(a) That portion of each payment which consists of 
interest shall be credited to the revenue fund of the association 
and form a part of its cash assets out of which to pay interest 
on the bonds and securities issued by the association ; 

( b ) The balance shall be credited to reserve fund 
account, out of which the expense of conducting the business of 
the association shall first be paid before any profits are distri¬ 
buted as dividends on the shares ; 

(c) That portion of each payment which consists of 
principal shall be transferred to and kept in a sinking fund 
account, to provide for payment when due of the principal of 
the bonds and securities issued by the association, which 
account shall be entirely separate and distinct from all other 
accounts and funds of the association. 

The Association may receive deposits. 

51. (1) The association, with the approval of the board to 
be duly recorded in its minutes, and upon the adoption of 
appropriate rules, conditions and restrictions by Our Gov¬ 
ernment, shall be authorised and empowered to receive 
deposits of money repayable with or without interest from 
persons or corporations, and to be a depositary for any State 
or Municipal funds. 

(2) Our Government shall also determine the nature of 
the securities in which and to what extent such moneys may be 
invested by the board. 

Sinking Fund Investments. 

52. (1) All moneys required by this Regulation to be kept 
in a separate sinking fund account may, from time to time, be 
invested by the board under the direction of Our Government 
in outstanding interest bearing stocks, bonds, debentures or 
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other securities of the Government of India, the State of Trav- 
ancore, or any Province or Native State in India or securities 
guaranteed by the Government of Travancore or any such 
securities issued by any municipalities in Travancore, and not 
otherwise, except under very exceptional circumstances, and 
then only by and with the approval of Our Government, who 
shall determine the nature of such additional securities. 

(2) All moneys received by the board as interest 
derived from such investments shall be credited to and paid into 
the sinking fund account to which the same relates, and shall 
not be otherwise disposed of. 

Procuring of Capital by the Board. 

53. (1) Our Government may authorise and empower the 
board, for and on behalf of the association, to raise from time 
to time by the issue and sale or hypothecation of bonds, stock 
or other securities in form approved of by Our Government, 
such sum or sums as may be required for the purposes of this 
Regulation, but not exceeding at any one time the amount of the 
first mortgage securities held and tendered by the association as 
collateral security for such issue, or in the whole a sum greater 
than three crores of rupees. 

(2) Upon anj r such authority being given by Our 
Government full and absolute power shall be vested in the 
board, for’and on behalf of the association, to make and issue 
such bonds, stocks or other securities. 

(3) Such bonds, stocks or other securities, in the form 
to be approved by Our Government or by their direction, shall 
be issued by the board in the name of the association for such 
amounts, bearing such date or dates, payable at such time or 
times, bearing interest at the rate not exceeding six per cent, 
per annum, payable half-yearly, and redeemable at such times 
and in such manner as the board may, with i the approval of Our 
Government, determine. 

(4) Such bonds, stock or other securities shall be 
signed for and on behalf of the association by the Commissioner 
and by the secretary of the bosrd, and the corporate seal of the 
association shall be attached or impressed thereon. 



(5) It shall be a sufficient execution of all interest cou¬ 
pons attached to the bonds, stocks or other securities if there is 
stamped upon them the lithographed signature of the Com¬ 
missioner only. 

54. Our Government is hereby authorised, "on such terms 
and conditions not inconsistent with the provisions of this Re¬ 
gulation as may be agreed upon with the association, to guarantee 
the payment of the principal and interest of the bonds, stocks, 
deposits or other securities of the association to the extent agreed 
upon with the association from time to time. 

55. The guarantee in such case shall be signed by Our 
Dewan, or such other officer as may be designated by Our 
Government, and upon being so signed Our Government shall 
become liable for the payment of principal and inte rest of the 
securities guaranteed, according to the tenor thereof, and Our 
Government is hereby authorised to make arrangements for sup¬ 
plying the money necessary to fulfil the requirements of the 
guarantee and to advance the amount necessary for that purpose 
out of the general revenues of the State and in the hands of any 
purchaser, pledgee or other person acquiring any of such secur¬ 
ities the guarantee so signed shall be conclusive evidence that 
the requirements of this Regulation with respect to guaranteed 
securities have been complied with. 

56. Such guarantee shall be in the following form, to be 
printed in some appropriate place on each of such bonds, stock 
of other securities : 

The payment of the within, according to the tenor thereof 
together with the interest thereon as represented by the 
attached coupons, is hereby guaranteed by the Government of 
Travancore. 

Date. Designation. 

And shall be signed by Our Dewan, or such other officer 
as may be designated by Our Government, and the seal of Our 
Government attached or impressed thereon. 

57. Such bonds, stock or other securities, to the extent 
of the amount thereof, when so executed as aforesaid, together 
vyith the interest coupon attached thereto, shall after the same 
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Have been sold or hypothecated be a first charge upon all the 
assets and revenues of every nature and kind of the association, 
and they shall also, to the extent of the amount of any default 
by the association at any time in the payment of any such bonds, 
stock or securities, or, interest coupons, be a charge upon the 
revenues of the State of Travancore, and to all intents and pur¬ 
poses shall constitute a like liability as if such bonds, stock 
or other securities and interest coupons were bonds, stock or 
other securities and interest coupons issued by Our Government. 

58. All bonds, stock or other securities issued under the 
authority of this Regulation shall, until sold or disposed of, be 
deposited with and remain in the custody of Our Government 
and Our Government may make provisions for the sale or other 
disposal thereof at such prices as they may deem satisfactory, 
and may also appoint agents to negotiate such sales on behalf of 
the association under such management or arrangements as to 
commissions on such sales as they may see fit. 

59. In the alternative, Our Government, at any time prior or 
subsequent to the issuing and sale of any of the bonds, stock or 
securities authorised to be issued and sold by the board under 
the authority of this Regulation, may issue and sell, pledge or 
hypothecate, bonds, stock or other securities of Our Government 
or pledge the credit of Our Government with any bank or banks 
for the purpose of raising money, to the extent of not more than 
thirty lakhs of rupees at one time, for the purpose of lending 
or advancing the same to the association to enable the board to 
make or increase the making of mortgage loans under the pro¬ 
visions of this Regulation. 

60. All advances made under the authority of the last pre¬ 
ceding section, together with interest thereon at the rate agreed 
upon, shall be repaid to Our Government from and out of the 
proceeds of the sale of any such bonds, stock or other securities 
issued by the board. 

61. It is hereby provided that in the event of Our Govern¬ 
ment being called upon at any time to pay, and paying, any sum 

.or sums of money under its said guarantee, Our Government, to 
the extent of such payment, shall have as often as the same may 
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occur a first lien upon all the assets of the association, whether in 
the possession of Our Government or not, to secure the repay¬ 
ment of the same. 

62. All interest coupons attached to bonds, stock or other 
securities issued under this Regulation and also all such bonds, 
stock or other securities, after being paid off and discharged, 
shall be returned to the Commissioner of the board and, when 
received by him, may be burnt or otherwise destroyed in -the 
presence of the Chief Secretary to Government or any other 
officer designated for the purpose by Our Government, and 
he shall certify the fact of such destruction to Our Government. 

63. Upon proof being made on oath or statutory declaration 
to the satisfaction of Our Dewan that any bond, stock or other 
securities issued under the provisions of this Regulation, the 
number and sum thereof being specified, has been lost or ac¬ 
cidentally burnt or otherwise destroyed before the same has 
been paid, Our Dewan may cause a new bond, stock or other 
security to be prepared bearing the same number, date, currency, 
principal sum and coupons for interest as the bond, stock or 
other securities so lost or destroyed to be delivered to the person 
who was the holder of it upon his giving satisfactory security to 
Our Dewan to indemnify the association and Our Government 
against any double payment if the missing bond, stock or other 
security should thereafter be presented for payment. 

64. All moneys received by the association, or any of its 
officers on behalf of the association, shall be deposited in such 
bank or banks as Our Government may determine and shall be 
paid out under rules to be framed by the board by cheques, 
signed by the Commissioner and the secretary of the board. 

65. All bonds, stock or other securities issued by the board 
under the provisions of this Regulation shall, notwithstanding 
any provision or lack of provision in any other regulation, be a 
lawful investment for all trust funds and may be accepted as 
security for all public deposits. 

66. Except to pay advances of the kind mentioned in section 
59 of this Regulation, no moneys realised from the sale of bonds, 
stock or other securities shall be used by the board for any other 
purpose than making mortgage loans under this Regulation, 
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Exemption from Taxation in certain cases. 

67. All funds’of the association held in trust or otherwise, 
also its capital stock, mortgage investments and all bonds, stock 
or other securities issued pursuant to this Regulation, and the 
proceeds of any or all such bonds, stock or other securities shall 
be for ever free from all forms of Government, Municipal or 
other kind or kinds of taxation. 

Recovery of the Loans. 

68. (1) If at any time any payment of principal or interest 
due from a borrower under the provisions of this Regulation or 
any part thereof is unpaid for thirty days next after the time 
appointed for the payment thereof, then, although no legal de¬ 
mand has been made for the payment thereof, the Commissioner 
or any person appointed by him for the purpose may institute a 
suit in the High Court for the possession of the land or lands 
mortgaged by the borrower and, notwithstanding any provision 
or lack of provision in any other Regulation, it may be heard by a 
single Judge of the High Court, who, if he is satisfied from the 
books and records of the board, the evidence of which shall be 
conclusive, that the payment is due, shall give a decree granting 
possession of the mortgaged land or lands to the Commissioner. 

(2) A suit under this section shall not be pending before 
the High Court for more than fifteen days next after the date of 
institution of the suit. 

69. After having obtained a decree for possession in the 
aforesaid manner, the Commissioner may either by himself or 
through his agent take possession of the mortgaged land or lands 
and may either take the produce thereof or lease out the land or 
lands and from the proceeds derived from the produce or the 
lease realise the amount due to the association with all costs. 

Provided that, when the whole of the amount due with cost 
has been thus realised, the Commissioner shall deliver back the 
land or lands to the borrower and render him an account of the 
income derived therefrom while in his possession. 



70. (1) If the board is of opinion that any amount duefront 
a borrower cannot be realised in a reasonable time in the manner 
provided for in sections 68 and 69, then, although no legal de¬ 
mand has been made for the amount, the Commissioner or any 
person appointed by him for the purpose may institute a suit in the 
High Court for the expropriation of the borrower from the land 
or lands mortgaged and, notwithstanding any provision or lack of 
provision in any other regulation, it may be heard by a single 
Judge of the High Court, who, if he is satisfied from the books 
and records of the board, the evidence of which shall be con¬ 
clusive, that the payment is due, shall give a decree transferring 
the ownership and possession of the land or lands to the 
Commissioner. 

(2) No suit under this Section shall be pending before 
the High Court for more than thirty days next after the date of 
its institution. 

71. (1) When the Commissioner has obtained a decree 
for ownership and possession in the aforesaid manner, he may 
sell the whole or any part of the land or lands either by private 
sale or by public tender or auction and transfer or convey the 
land or lands to the purchaser and give a good and valid title 
therefor. 

(2) The Commissioner shall apply the proceeds derived 
from such sale in payment of all moneys due to the association 
from the borrower including costs and pay the balance if any to 
the borrower. 

(3) The portion of the land or lands not sold as pro¬ 
vided . in clause (1) of this Section shall be transferred to the 
borrower. 

72. All suits instituted by the Commissioner under this 
Regulation shall be exempt from court fees and all documents 
executed for the purpose of this Regulation shall be exempt 
from stamp duty and registration fees. 

73. (1) In the discharge of the duties provided in sections 
69 and 71, the Commissioner or his agent shall be deemed to 
be a public servant within the meaning of sections 176 to 179 
both inclusive of the Travancore Penal Code, 
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(2) For the purpose of registration of documents, the 
Commissioner shall be deemed to be a public functionary 
within the meaning of section 82 of the Travancore Registration 
Regulation. 

(3) All the members of the board and all its employees 
shall be public servants within the meaning of sections I 53 to 
162 both inclusive of the Travancore Penal Code. 

Organisation Expenses. 

74. The sum of thirty thousand rupees is hereby appro¬ 
priated and authorised to be paid out of the revenues of the 
State to the said board to be expended under the direction of 
the said board for the purposes set forth in this Regulation and 
for general organisation expenses in connection with the several 
matters referred to in this Regulation and the board shall render 
an account of all such expenses to Our Government whenever 
called upon by them to do so. 

The Regulation may be supplemented by rules. 

75. (l) ,Our Government shall have power from time to 
time to make, amend, vary, repeal and remake rules not incon¬ 
sistent with this Regulation governing: 

(a) the meetings and proceedings of the board ; 

(b) the respective duties of the staff and of other persons 
employed by the board; 

(c) the mode in which applications for loans are to be 
made and the forms thereof; 

(d) the forms of mortgages to be taken by the board, 
including all provisions to be inserted therein; 

(e) the fees and expenses payable by borrowers under 
the provisions of this Regulation; 

{/) the conditions that may be imposed in regard to 

loans; 

( g ) the consideration and granting of application for 

loans; 

( h) the valuation to be made in relation to applications 
for loans; 
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(i) the records, books and accounts to be kept by the 
board and the auditing of its accounts; 

(j) the receipt and payment of moneys under this 
Regulation and the safe custody of securities; 

(^) the purposes other than those set out in this Regu¬ 
lation for which loans may be made; and 

(/) the management, investment and reinvestment of 
sinking fund moneys and the application of the same in payment 
of bonds, stock or other securities issued by the board. 

(2) Our Government may also from time to time make 
rules, not inconsistent with the provisions of this Regulation, 
respecting any matter or thing herein contained or as to which, 
in their opinion, no. provisions or insufficient provisions have 
been made with the view of assuring the complete accomplish¬ 
ment of the objects sought to be attained by this Regulation and 
procuring the most practical results therefrom. 

76. All such rules shall be published in Our Government 
Gazette and, when so published, shall have the same effect as 
if they were enacted by this Regulation. 
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A NOTE ON 

AMORTIZATION AND BONDS- 


Amortization- 

Amortization is the system of repayment of loans by instal - 
ments. The gradual extinction of a loan may be effected by 
the debtor paying a portion of the principal and the interest 
on the outstanding balance at intervals. True amortization is 
the system under which a debtor is required to pay a fixed 
amount at regular intervals such as a year or a half year, this 
amount being determined by the amount of the principal, the 
rate of interest charged and the number of years at the end of 
which the loan is to be extinguished. This system is not 
unknown in Travancore. The agricultural and industrial loans 
now granted by Government are repayable according to this plan. 

The advantage of amortization to the debtor is that he has 
to pay every year only a small fraction of the principal in 
addition to the interest thereon and can extinguish the debt by 
these small payments in a certain number of years. While the 
debtor is relieved of the burden of paying the whole debt in 
one lump, the creditor loses nothing by this system. But a 
private creditor, with his limited span of life and his inability to 
invest productively small fractions of his capital annually returned 
by the debtor, will not be in a position to accept part-payments 
of a debt due to him. The position of a properly constituted 
bank is different, its life is long and its resources are many; 
and a large number of small-part payments of principal made by 
its debtors make a substantial sum for productive investments. 

We may obtain a clear idea of the principle of amortization 
by considering a few problems in interest and annuities. The 
annuity to be paid for the extinction of a loan in a given number 
of years is given by the equation 

P I00 (1 + IOq) " 


where 

and 


A=the annuity 
P=the principal 
r=the rate of interest 


n = the number of years. 
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If we take P equal to 100, we shall get the ‘'annuities as per¬ 
centages of the principal. Let us take the duration of a loan 
equal to 30 years, which will be a sufficiently long period for 
a debtor to pay off his debt by amortization without feeling too 
heavy a burden, so that n — 30 in the above equation. The 
rate of interest charged by a land mortgage bank in Travancore 
cannot be less than 5 per cent, nor should it exceed 7 per 
cent. Within these limits of interest and with the aforesaid 
values of P and n, we shall get the following annuities:- ■ 

When r=5 per cent, A=6'552 

„ r=6 per cent, A=7‘265 

r=7 per cent, A==8’059 

When the rate of interest charged by the bank is 7 per 
cent, the annuity to be paid by a borrower is only 8'059 per 
cent, of the principal, i.e., 1 ‘059 per cent, of the principal more 
than the interest on the principal. When no interest is charged 
for the loan, the annuity will be 31, per cent, of the principal. 

This is a hypothetical case and gives the lower limit of the 
annuity. It will be seen that in this case the extinction of the 
loan is proportional to the number of years that have elapsed 
since its commencement. But when the rate of interest rises, 
the portion of the principal extinguished in any time since the 
commencement is less than that at a lower rate of interest,. al¬ 
though at the end of the prescribed period of 30 years the prin¬ 
cipal will be completely extinguished in every case. It will also 
be noticed that, as the rate of interest rises, the rate of extinction 
is slower in the earlier part of the period and faster towards its 
end. Thus, when the rate of interest is 1 5 per cent, (an uncon¬ 
scionable rate taken for vividly illustrating the point), it takes 
about 25 years to extinguish the first half of the principal and 
the remaining half is extinguished in the last five years. 

Bonds of Debeniures. 

A land mortgage bank which is not authorised to issue 4m, 

bonds or . debentures to provide itself with capital cannot H 

work satisfactorily and the reasons for it may be found L 
study of the rate of extinction of long term loans by ai 
zation. Suppose a bank starts its business with a capital c 



lakhs of rupees and lends out all this money during the first 
year at 7 per cent, interest, the loans being amortizable by an¬ 
nuities in 30 years. Even if all the annuities are promptly paid 
by the borrowers, the portion of the capital that will be returned 
during the second year will amount to only Rs. 10,590. Du¬ 
ring the second year the bank will have to confine its operations 
to this amount which is not enough to satisfy any substantial 
needs of the agriculturists. Even this samll sum will come 
in only in driblets and the bank may be able to make use of it 
only towards the end of the second year. The state of affairs 
will be practically the same until towards the close of the 30 
years. But all the 10 lakhs of rupees lent out by the bank is 
secured by sound mortgages of landed property and is sure to be 
realised in about 30 years and anybody may safely lend money 
to the bank to the extent of 10 lakhs on the security of these 
mortgages. The bank then issues bonds or debentures to the 
extent of the mortgages it holds and people who want to safely 
invest their savings may buy these. These instruments being 
negotiable, any person who wants cash at'any time for the 
bonds he holds may sell them to any other person. In the case 
ol a bank which has established its reputation, these bonds 
may not require any guarantee. But in the case of a new 
bank a would-be bond-holder would require an assurance that 
the" bank’s business methods were sound and that it would be 
able to meet its liabilities. It is here that the Government has 
to step in and help the bank. Government is given ample 
powers to control the management of the bank and is in a 
position to know from first-hand information whether it is in a 
sound financial position. On having satisfied itself that the bank 
can safely issue bonds on the security of its mortgages, Gov¬ 
ernment gives its guarantee unconditionally binding itself to pay 
the principal and interest of the bonds. An investor may buy 
these guaranteed bonds without any anxiety as to the solvency 
of the bank. The surplus and sinking fund moneys at the 
disposal of Government may themselves be invested in these 
bonds at possibly a better rate of interest than they are now 
fetching and this will be the means of making use of these 
moneys for the development ol the country. 






APPENDIX D .—(Conti.) 

Private firms that were requested to furnish information re: scope of employment of educated persons . 


Firms that replied to the enquiry. I F irms that- did not reply. 


No. 


Name of Firm. 


18 


21 


SI 


The Permanent Fund, Trivandrum. 

I The Malabar Commercial Corporation, Trivandrum. 

J The Central Travancnre Lakshmi Vilas Industrials, Mavelikara. 
; The Motor Transport and Aerial Transport Co., Kottayam. 

! The Central Tiavaneore Corporation, Keerikad.; 

The Sri Ram Tile Works, Q.udan. 

| The Kottayam Tile Works, Kottayam. 

The Medicines Industrial Co.. Thiruvalla. 

I The Meenakshi Paper Mills, Pun&lur- 
The Malabar Agricultural Co.. Kottayam. 

The Bison Valley Tea Estate, Quilou. 

The Rockwood Estate, Kottayam. 

The Malatikara Rutber .and Produce Co., Kottayam. 


The West Coast Industrial Co, Thiruvalla. 




17 The Athirampuzha People's Bank. 

18 The Tmvaueore Eastern Bauk, Karunftgapally. 


The Thiriivallali Bank, Thiruvalla. 

The Central Travancore Union Bank, Mavelikara. 
The Malabar Fisheries and Industrials, AUeppey. 
The Malaysia Mauorama Co., Kottayam. 
i The National Printing & Trading Co., Trivandrum. 
| The Travaneore Engineering Co., AUeppey. 

| The Mechanical Industrials, Paliam. 

| The South Indian Engineering Co.> Nagercoil. 
j Messrs. Thomas Stephen & Co., Quilon. 
i The Bamamangalam Tile Works. 


I The Chengannur Tile Works. 


i 30 j The Travaneore Industrial Brotherhood, Praknlam. 
| 31 | The Veeyapurom Industrial Co. 
j 32 j The Tiavaneore Produce and Industrials. Alieppey. 





APPENDIX D.—(Contd.) 

Private firms that Were requested to furnish information re; scope of employment of educated persons. 



Firms that replied to the enquiry. 


Tiinu that did not reply. 

No. 

Name of Firm. 

No . 

Name of Finn. 


The Chempakanad .Rubber Go., Alleppey. 

33 

The Travancere Cattle Rearing Co., Kothamangalam. 

34 

The Oriental Rubber Go., Alleppey. % 

34 

'Die Industrial Development. Co., Quilon. 

35 

The Fatbanapuroru Rubber and Bye Products Co. 

[ 35 

Thu Txavanoorft Artisan’s Corporation, Kottar. 


The Highland produce Co., Cochin. 

| 36 

The Industrial Union, Quilon. 

37 

Tbe Tropical Plantations, Fotttiyam, 

j 37 

The Travaneore Timber-Trust, Kottayam. 

38 

The Travaneore Sugars,, Thuclalay. 

| 38 

Twyford ,fc Ashley Estates, Kottayam. 

39 

The B.I. S. N. Co. (Madura Co.) Alleppey. 


Malabar Coflee Co., Alleppey. 

40 

The A. S. I. Co.; Alleppey. 

! 40 

Mar Thoma Rubber Co., Alleppey. 

41 

Messrs. Goodacre tfc Sons, Alleppey. 

! 41 

The Kuitamid Rubber Co., Alleppey. 

42 

The Aspmvali Co. , (Colachel & Alleppey). 


The Malabar Corporation Rubber Co., Alleppey. 

43 

The Travaneore Tea Estates, Vandiperiyar. 


The Central Industrial Corporation, Adoor. 

44 


j 44 

1 The Travaneore Plantations & Industrials, Quilon. 

45 

ThePeermade Tea Co., Peevmade. 

i ^ 

j The Ma-lankara Industrial & Mercantile Co., Thiruvalla. 

46 

The Cavunal Rubber & Tea Estates, Banni, 

| 46 

The North Travaneore Agricultural Co., Kothamangalam. 

47 

The Travaneore Miuerals Co., Eraniel. 

1 47 
! 

Malankara Co., Itliikara, Quilon. 

48 • 

Messrs. Hopkin & Williams, Eranicl. 


The Sri Rajagopala Cardamom Plantations, Samburvadal&rai. 
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APPENDIX E. 


A. List of persons who replied to the questionnaire 
or sent memoranda. 

(* Indicates those who also gave oral evidence.) 

1. T. P. Cheriyan, Esq., B. A-, L. T., Teacher, 

English School, Vaikom. 

2. M. R. Ry., K. P. Ukkandan Unni Nair, Avl., M. A., 

L. T., Training College, Trivandrum. 

3. „ K. R. R. Sastry, Avl., M. A. 

Madras. 

4. The Manager, B. I. S. N. Co., Alleppey. 

5. E. Cheriyan, Esq., Landlord, Kovoor, Thiruvalla. 

6. Wm. Mackenzie, Esq., Manager, Talliar Estate. 

7. M. R. R y „ M. R. Madhava Warier, B. A-, LI. B„ 

Quilon. 

8. Miss. P. Brookes Smith, Baiikamatom, Thiruvalla. 

9. T. M. Muggeridge, Esq., Professor, Union Christian 

College, Alwaye. 

10. R. D. Anstead, Esq., M. A., C. I. E., Director of 

Agriculture, Madras. 

11. E. C. Cameron, Esq., Mahendragiri Estate, 

Nagercoil. 

12. M. R. Ry., M. Ramachandra Rao, Avl., B., A., 

President, Municipal Council, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

13. ,, M. R. Govinda Pillai, Avl., L. M. S. 

(Homeo.) Quilon. 

14. ,, G. Rama Menon, Avl., M. A., B. L., 

M. L. C., Puthupally.* 

15. ,, N. Subramonia Iyer, Avl.,B. A., M. Sc., 

Monkompu. 

16. T. P. M. Alexander, Esq., Punalur, 

17. M. R, Ry., A. Narayana Iyer, Avl., B. A., L. T., 

Retired Inspector of English Schools. 

1 8. Eapen, Esq., Headmaster, V. M. School, Kozhen- 
cherry. 

19. The Tahsildar, Muvattupuzha. 

20. M. R. Ry., P. Parameswaran Pillai Avl., S. M. P. 

A. Member, Pathanapurom. 

21. L. A. Lampard, Esq,, Manager, Harrisons and 

Crosfield, Quilon, 
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22. M. R. Ry., P. G. Sahasranama Iyer, Avl., M. A., 

Professor, Arts College. 

23. ,, Ramasubba Sastri, Avl., B. A., B. L„ 

Judge, Alleppey. 

24. D. Jivanayagom, Esq., M. A., L. T., Lecturer, 

Training College. 

25. M. S. Calderwood, Esq., Mundakayam Estate.* 

26. M. R. Ry., K. Subramonia Iyer, Avl., B. A., L. T., 

Teacher in charge, English School, 
Parur. 

27. ,, D. Parameswararu Avl., Landlord, 

Karuvatta. 

28. M. R. Ry., N. Raman Pillai, Avl., Landlord, 

Thiruvalla. 

29. Paul Daniel, Esq., M. A., L. T., M. L. C„ 

Nagercoil.* 

30. M. R. Ry., N. Thanu Pillai, Avl., Landlord, 

Vilavancode. 

31. P. M. Mani Esq., B. E., Tropical Plantations, 

Kottayam.* 

32. K. K. Kuruvilla, Esq., B. A., L. T., Headmaster, 

M. T. Seminary, Kottayam.* 

33. M. R. Ry., K. Venkateswara Sarma, Avl., Teacher, 

English School, Kottarakara. 

34. „ P. G. Viswanatha Iyer, Avl., Assistant 

Inspector of Schools, Mavelikara. 

35. „ N. Padmanabha Pillai, Avl., Landlord, 

Kotbapurom. 

36. ,, R. Anantha Rao, Avl., B. A., B. L., 

Retired Head Sirkar Vakil. * 

37. „ S. M. Sulaiman, Esq., B. A., Inspector 

of Muhamadan Schools. 

38. Capt. J. \V. Petavel, Principal, Maharaja of Cosim- 

bazaar Polytechnic Institute, Calcutta. 

39. Mathen Mathai, Esq., Landlord, Thiruvalla. 

40. M. R. Ry., S. Muthuswami Karayalar, Avl., 

Mitadar, Shencottah. 

41. M. R. Ry., P. Velu Pillai, Avl., B. A., B. L„ 

Tahsildar, Kottayam. 

42. Parayil V. A. Tharakan, Esq., Landlord, Thykattu- 

sery. 

43. M. R. Ry., E. Padmanabha Pillai, Avl., Retired 

Tahsildar, Chavara, 

44. • „ K. Aiyappan Pillai, Avl., Landlord, 

West Kallada. 
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45. M. R. Ry., A. E. Narayana Kurup, Avl., Proprietor, 
the Malayalee, Quilon. 

4o. R D. Hallam, Esq., Harrisons and Crosfieid, 
Quilon. * 

47. M. R. Ry., R. s. Nadar, Avl., S. M. P. A. 
. Member, Kottaram. 

' Sankara Pillai, Avl.,M. A., Teacher- 
._ in-charge, English School, Mavelikara. 

” N. K. B. Kurup, Avl., Economic 

Botanist, Nagercoil. 

50. The Principal, Agricultural College, Coimbatore. 

51. The Assistant Inspector of Schools, Haripad. 

52. M. R. Ry., Eravi Unni Ravi, Avl., Landlord, 

V-aikom. 

53. V. Vasudevan Nambiathiri, Avl., Land¬ 
lord, Haripad. 

54. „ Neelakanta Kurup, Avl., Landlord, 

Thumpayil. 

55- „ C. Kerala Varma, Avl., M. L. C., 

Koilthampuran, Kilimanur. * 

56. P. G. Jacob, Esq., B. A., B. Com,, Headmaster, 

School of Commerce, Alleppey. * 

57. M. R. Ry., P. Narayana Iyer, Avl., B, A., L. T., 

Headmaster, English School, Kottara- 
kara. 

58. „ S. Subramonia Sastri, Avl., M. A., 

Retired Professor of Philosophy. 

59. M. R. Ry. M. Rama Varma Raja, Avl., President, 

Municipal Council, Mavelikara*. 

60. The Assistant Inspectress of Schools, Kottayam. 

61. M. R, Ry., Kerala Varma, Avl., Senior Koil¬ 

thampuran, Gramom. 

62. ,, K. S. Padmanabha Iyer, Avl,, M. A., 

L. T„ Science College, .Trivandrum. 

63. ,, R. Dharmaraja Iyer, Avl, Vice-Presi¬ 

dent, Municipal Council, Nagercoil.* 

64. ,, S. Sivaramalingom Pillai, Avl., S. M. 

P. A. Member, Agastiswarm. 

65. ,, N. Subramonia Iyer, Avl., M. A., 

Retired Dewan Peishkar, Trivandrum.* , 

66. ,, K, Parameswara Kurup, Avl., Landlord, 

Mararikulom. 

67. „ S. Vydianatha Iyer, Avl., B. A., B. L., 

Vakil, Alleppey. 

68. „ S. Krishna Iyer, Avl., B. A., B. L., 

Vakil, Kottayam, 
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69. A, M. Muthunayagom Pillai, Esq., B. A., B. L., 

Retired High Court Judge. 

70. M. R. Ry., S. Ramanatha Iyer, AvI., M. A., L. T., 

Headmaster, Model School. 

71. ,, S. Arumugom Pillai, Landlord, Udumban- 

cholai. 

72. „ A. Narayanan Nair, Avl., M. A., B. L., 

Superintendent, Museum. 

73. „ K. R. Krishna Iyer, Avl., M. A., Science 

College, Trivandrum.* 

74. Rao Sahib O. M. Cheriyan, Avl., B. A., L. T„ 

Inspector of Vernacular Schools. 

75. M. P. Poonen, Esq., Contractor, Thodupuzha. 

76. M. R. Ry., R. Easwara Pillai, Avl., B. A., Retired 

Inspector of Schools, Parur. 

77. Miss D. H. Watts, B. A., Lady Principal, Women’s 

College.* 

78. The Teacher in charge, English High School, Shertalai. 

79. The Tahsildar, Shertalai. 

80. The Tahsildar, Ambalapuzha. 

81. The Tahsildar, Parur. 

82. M. R. Ry., S. T. Veeraraghavachari, Avl., B. A., 

M. L., Retired High Court Judge. 

83. „ P. A. Sankaranarayana Iyer, Avl., M. A., 

L. T., Training College. 

84. The Tahsildar, Karthigapally. 

85. M. R. Ry., R. Bhagavathiperumal Chettiar, Avl. 

S. M. P. A. Member, Kottar. 

.86. „ P. N. Krishna Pillai, Avl., B. A., B. L., 

Secretary to Government. 

87. The Assistant Inspectress of Schoools, Trivandrum. 

88. M. R. Ry., N. Parameswaran Pillai, Avl., Landlord, 

Krishnapuram. 

89. Rev. Fr. Patrick, St. Joseph’s High School, Trivan- 

90. M. R. Ry., T. M. Chidambarathanu Pillai, Avl., 

Thovala. 

91. J. J. Nidiry, Esq., B. A., B. L., Vakil, Kottayam.* 

92. W. T. Anderson, Esq., Alleppey. 

93. M. R. Ry., T. Lakshmanan Pillai, Avl., B. A., 

Retired Treasury Officer, Trivandrum.* 

94. Pothen, Esq,, B. A., Superintendent, Central Jail, 

Trivandrum. 

95. P. John John, Esq., Malankara Buildings, Kottayam,* 
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96. S. A. Asariah, Esq., B. A., B. L„ Munsiff, 

Neyyattinkara. 

97. M. R. Ry., L. R. Raja Raja Varma, Avl., Changana- 

cherry. * 

98. W. R. Stainforth, Esq., Pathanapurom Estate. 

99. S. A. Ahiah, Headmaster, Convent School, Nagercoil. 

100. M. R. Ry., S. Subbarama Iyer, Avl., M. A. Dip. 

Econ., Madras Christian College. 

101. „ S. Parameswara Iyer, Avl., M. A., B.L., 

M. R. A. S., Dewan Peishkar, Trivan¬ 
drum. 

102. D. Hatch. Esq., Trivandrum. 

103. P. J. Varghese, Esq., B. A., B. L., Retired High 

Court Judge.* 

104. C. P. Thomas, Esq., B. A., L. T„ M. L. C., 

Kottayam, 

105. M. R. Ry., R. Dhanukoti Pillai, Avl., B. A. Hons. 

(Oxon.), Conservator of Forests.* 

106. H. E. Parratt, Esq., A. M., I. M. E., Executive 

Engineer.* 

107. J. J. Chandy, Esq., Sanitary Commissioner. 

108. Dr. K. Padmanabha Panikar, President, Municipal 

Council, Alleppey.* 

109. M. R. Ry,, V. R. Sankaranarayana Pillai, Avl., 

B. A., B. L., Tahsildar, Thovala. 

110. C. K. Mathen, Esq., B. A., B. L., Dewan Peishkar, 

Quilon. 

111. M. R. Ry., P. G. Sadasivan, Avl., M. A., L. T., 

Training College, Trivandrum. 

112. ,, Govinda Puduval, Avl., B. A., First 

Tahsildar, Trivandrum. 

113. ,, T. C. Kesava Pillai, Avl., President 

Municipal Council, Kuzhithurai. 

114. The President, Municipal Council, Colachel. 

115. The Tahsildar, Vilavancode. 

116. M. R. Ry., P. V. Seshu Iyer, Avl., B. A., Retired 

Principal, Kumbhakonam College. 

117. Rev. A. Moffat, Union Christian College, Alwaye. 

118. The Tahsildar, Devicolam. 

119. M. R. Ry., O. S. Ramaswami Iyer, Avl., B. A„ 

B. C. £., Maramath Engineer. 

120. The Tahsildar, Peermade. 

121. L. A. Netto, Esq., Button Factory, Valiathuray. 

122. The President, Muncipal Council, Parur. 

123. Rao Bahadur J. Kurien, Esq., B. A., B. C. E,, 

Retired Executive Engineer*. 
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124. M. R. Ry., M. E. Naidu, Avl., L. R. C. P. & S., 

Kottar. 

125. „ K. Sankara Menon, Avl., M. A. L. T., 

Director of Ayurveda, 

126. N. P. Narielwalla, Esq., Merchant, 

Alleppey.* 

127. The Headmaster, English School, Muvattupuzha. 

128. M. R. Ry. M. Udaya Varma Raja, Avl., B. A., 

Senior Raja, Mavelikara. 

129. „ C. Sankara Menon, Avl., B. A., B. L., 

Vakil, Quilon,* 

130. „ A. Sathiavageeswara Iyer, Avl., B. A., 

B. L„ B. E„ Vakil, Nagercil.* 

131. ,, A. Narayana Pillai, Avl. B. A., B. L., 

High Court Vakil, Trivandrum.* 

132. „ R. Vydialingom Pillai, Avl., B. A., B. L., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies. * 

133. Miss E. C. Carrapiett, M. A., L. T., Inspectress of 

Girls’ Schools. 

134. J. Stephenson, Esq., B. Sc., A. R. C. Sc., Director 

of Public Instruction.* 

135. M. R. Ry. N. Kunjan Pillai, Avl., M. A., B. Sc., 

Ph, D., Director of Agriculture and 
Fisheries.* 

136. Dr. T. H. Somervell, Neyyoor.* 

1 37. P. J. Kurien, Esq., Plant Pathologist, Kottayam. 

138. The Excise Inspector, Piravora. 

139. G. Marini, Esq., Railway Engineer, Travancore.* 

B. List of persons who gave oral evidence only. 

1. S. N. Ure, Esq., S. M. P. A., Member, Vellanady 

Esate. 

2. Dominic Tommen jEsq., Ratnagiri Estate, Kanjira- 

pally. 

3. P. T. Tomas, Esq,. Palampadam, Kottayam. 

4. M. R. Ry. M. N. Narayana Menon, Avl., Pre¬ 

sident Co-operative Union, Kottayam. 

5. V. J. Joseph Esq., B. A., B. L., Vakil, Kottayam. 

6. M. R. Ry., V. Arunachalam Aiyer, Avl., B. A., 

B. C. E., Executive Engineer, 

Kottayam. 

7. A. M. Varkey, Esq., M. A,, Principal, Union 

Christain College, Alwaye. 

8. Khan Sahib M, K. Khadir Pillai, Merchant, 

Alwaye, 
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9, 

10 . 
11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16 . 


19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. \ 


M. R. Ry., K. Govinda Pillai, Avl., B. Sc., 
Executive Engineer, Alwaye. 

„ A. G. Menon, Avl., B. A., Vakil, 

P. S. Muhamad, Esq., Vice-President, Municipal 
Council, Alleppey. 

M. Naorojee, Esq., Merchant, Alleppey. 

M, R. Ry., M. L. Janardhana Pillai, Avl., Mer¬ 
chant, Alleppey. 

C. P. Mathen, Esq., Manager, Quilon Bank. 

M. R. Ry., S. Kumara Pillai, Avl., Retired Su¬ 
perintendent of Police, Nagercoii. 

„ M. Sivathanu Pillai, Avl., M. L. C., 
Vakil, Nagercoii. 

J. H. A. Weth, Esq., Travancore Sugars, Thu- 

M. R. Ry., K, Velayudhan Pillai, Avl., S. M. 
P. A., Member, Neyyoor- 
,, P. S. Maruthanayagom Pillai, Avl., 
President, Panchayat Court, Padma- 
nabhapurom. 

„ M. Govindan, Avl., B. A., B. L., Judge, 
Nagercoii. 

„ U. Ramakrishna Kukillaya, Avl., B. A., 

L. T., Inspector of English Schools. 

,, P. K. Narayana Pillai, Avl. B. A., 
B. L., M. L. C., High Court Vakil. 

The Editor, Trivandrum Express. 
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